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Ct’ a new vehicle for 
words and pictures that sell! 


Entirely different, new formula coated papers 
providing all the beauty of costly printing 
paper at the price of ordinary paper. 


@ Rewarding our more than sixty-eight years of con- 
stant research and experimentation; climaxing our 
many important contributions to printing art and 
advertising, Kimberly-Clark Corporation has perfec- 
ted and now makes available a sensational new-type 
coated paper that allows printing results formerly 
obtained only with high-cost paper. 

What does this new-type paper mean to you? Just this: 


IF YOU HAVE BEEN BUYING HIGHEST QUAL- 
ITY PRINTING, you now can buy more printing at 
the same price by specifying Trufect*, Kimfect or 
Multifect* ! 

IF YOU HAVE A SMALL PRINTING BUDGET 
which has limited you to cheap-appearing catalogs, 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


circulars and brochures, you now can afford 
to step-up to quality paper at Jittle, if any, 
extra cost! 

What is this new-type paper like? Just 
visualize the smoothest, cleanest, richest 
appearing printing paper you ever saw — 
that’s Trufect, Kimfect and Multifect —a 
grade to fit your needs and your budget. 


Seeing s ¢elieving — Ask your printer or paper 
merchant to show you samples of this unique paper, 
or write Kimberly-Clark for proofs of printed results 
heretofore obtainable only with high-cost printing 
papers. You'll agree, these new-type papers do most 
for the money! They are available through your 
paper merchant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Established 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


New York: 122 East 42nd Street « Chicago: 8 South Michigan Avenue 
Los Angeles: 510 West Sixth Street 
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Next Month 


WE THOUGHT it about time to adopt a 
new cover design, so this month we salute 
the navy, for its past as well as its current 
achievements, not to forget the new bat- 
tleships which Secretary Knox says will 
be launched ahead of schedule in 1941. 


One of the largest single expense items in 
the average business is the cost of operat- 
ing salesmen’s and executives’ automo- 
biles and the cost of trucking. Trucking 
costs are vastly increased because of the 
tangle of state laws which any truck en- 
counters when it crosses a state line. So 
that business men will be encouraged to 
take a hand in fighting unfair legislation 
against trucks, we plan to review the 
truck legislation puzzle and to begin pub- 
lication of a series of articles on control 
plans for automobile expenses. For sev- 
eral months we have been accumulating 
records on automobile costs which will be 
published in this series, beginning in the 
February issue. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


MASS PRODUCTION 
PRICES ON YOUR 
PRINTING BY OFFSET 


UR famous letterhead clinic has 
QO redesigned and modernized thou- 

sands of America’s most impos- 
ing letterheads. This service is free 
and without obligation. Send a sample 
of your letterhead. Our specialists will 
submit a rough sketch showing you 
how to give it new sales snap—and 
you won’t be obligated to buy. 


SEND SAMPLE 


OF YOUR LETTERHEAD AND LET US 
SUBMIT A MODERNIZED DESIGN 
FREE OF CHARGE! 


% Whether or not you want your 
present letterhead redesigned mail the 
coupon and let us send you our folder 
of famous letterheads that we have 
‘designed or lithographed. Along with 
it we will send our all-time low price 
quotations on quality work. 


% Through mass production on the 
biggest and latest equipment we offer 
fine quality work at prices that sur- 
prise our new customers and continue 
to hold our old ones. As we know and 
understand direct-mail work it is no 
trick for us to catch your ideas and 
give you the kind of mailing pieces 
you want. In fact we can take your 
rough ideas and your typewritten copy 
and handle the whole job for you—art 
work, type, and lithographing. 

see eee eee eee eee ee 
@ UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING Co., Dept. 31 4 
§ 4313 Diversey Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
a Send your folder of famous Ietterheads, g 

with prices and samples of stock. i 
1 0 Enclosed is our present letterhead. Quote i 
4 price on lots of______.. 1 


€ C1 Have your Clinic submit suggestions— 

| without charge or obligation—on re- § 
designing the enclosed letterhead. 

‘ t 

§ Name 

t 

g Address. 


i 

i 

am | 

§ City. State r 
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Sales Managers to Meet 
In Cincinnati 
To the Editor: 


Can you tell me where the 1941 con- 
vention of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives will be held and the 
date?—W. G. Srarnuern, director of 
sales training, New England Coke Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Mr. StratHern: The next convention 
of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives will be held in Cincinnati on 
June 5, 6, and 7. The Sales Executives 
Council of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce will be the host. This will be 
the sixth annual meeting of the fifty 
associated clubs which now comprise this 
national association of sales executives. 
The first convention was held in St. 
Louis. Others have been held in Chicago, 
Dallas, Philadelphia, and Milwaukee. 
There will also be sectional meetings of 
clubs affiliated with the national organiza- 
tion in Boston, January 10 and 11; Los 
Angeles, April 4 and 5; and in Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, in May. Harold J. Cum- 
mings, vice president of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. 
Paul, is president of the Federation this 
year. Harry C. Anderson, general sales 
manager, the Globe-Wernicke Company, 
Cincinnati, is general chairman of the 
Cincinnati convention committee. 


Cycle Posting for Easier 
Inventory Control 


To the Editor: 


On page 41 of American Business for 
December 1940 in an article entitled, 
“The Knack of Winning Repeat Orders,” 
reference is made to a cycle posting sys- 
tem of inventory records. We would be 
interested in having any information you 
can give us regarding the name of the 
office appliance concern which recom- 





mended this system.—Roserr L. Burney, 
secretary, The Maintenance Company, 
Inc., New York, New York. 

To the Editor: 

In your article, “The Knack of Win- 
ning Repeat Orders,” our curiosity has 
been aroused by the reference to an 
office appliance salesman and the matter 
of cycle posting which eliminated the 
necessity for thousands of daily entries 
on the visible card records which were 
the heart of this particular system. 

We keep a perpetual inventory which 
necessitates a multitude of postings 
daily, and we would like to have this 
matter of cycle posting amplified, if pos- 
sible—T. P. Moore, treasurer, Detroit 
Ball Bearing Company, Detroit, Mich. 


GENTLEMEN: The particular salesman 
mentioned in the article was a Reming- 
ton Rand Chicago salesman, but almost 
any Office equipment salesman could ex- 
plain the system of cycle posting to you. 
The principle is that of accumulating 
individual posting media for a period of 
time, say a week or a month, and then 
posting the totals, rather than the in- 
dividual items. A phase of this system 
was described in an article in AMERICAN 
Business which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 1939 issue, entitled, “Albrecht Stock 
Control Plan for Wholesalers.” Copies of 
this article have been sent you. 


Wants Manual for 
Receptionist 
To the Editor: 


We are planning a manual for the 
use of our receptionist and would like 
to know the names of some companies 
which have similar manuals in use that 
we might obtain information from them. 
—H. K. Curnton, personnel manager, 
Farmers Automobile Inter-Insurance 
Exchange, Los Angeles, California. 


Mr. Cirnton: While there are a num 
ber of companies which publish general 
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Let Ys Send Jt ou Approval! 


OT RATEGY IN SELLING 
PC Aapoy 


A set of seven pocket aids to help 
your salesmen close more business 








i, PLANNING THE SALE 


Selling as a Career 

Four Kinds of Salesmen 

The New Strategy in Selling 
Making Men Talk 

Why People Buy 

Facts That Help You Sell 
Make No Little Plans 
Butroning Up Your Sales Plan 
Why Some Sales Go Wrong 


2, GETTING BETTER INTERVIEWS 


Getting in to See People 
Door-Openers That Seldom Fail 

How to Win Favorable Interest 
Holding Attention After You Get It 
Prospecting for Prospects 

Using the Telephone to Get Leads 
How to Attract People to You 
Using One Interview to Get Another 


3. MAKING THE PRESENTATION 


Strategies of the Presentation 

Making the Buyer Want It 

Presenting Your Proposition 

The Different Kinds of Buyers 

Proving Your Case 

Making Your Story Interesting 
Strategies of the Demonstration 

When There Are Samples to Be Shown 


4, DISPOSING OF OBJECTIONS 


Strategy in Meeting Objections 
The Five Kinds of Objections 
The “Yes—But” Plan 

When a Buyer Kicks at Price 
“My Business Is Different” 
“Come Back Later” 

About Leaving Booklets 

The Reciprocity Bugaboo 
Closing on an Objection 


5. CLOSING THE SALE 


Getting the Order 

The “Dropping In” Habit 
Thinking in Terms of Orders 
The Foundation for the Close 
Helping the Buyer to Decide 
Knowing When to Close 

The Final Push 

Order Blanks to Help Closing 
Nailing Down the Orders 
Legal Phase of an Order 


6. MANAGING YOUR TIME 


A Salesman’s Stock in Trade 

What Is Your Territory Worth? 

Are Large Territories a Handicap? 
Making the Most of Time 

Control Records a Salesman Needs 

The Bee-Line Method of Working 
Keeping Red Days in the Black 

Using Old Customers to Sell New Ones 
The Hurry Through Habit 


1. THE WAY TO LEADERSHIP 


Why Salesmen Fail 

Be Your Own Sales Manager 

How Salesmen Get Ahead 

Getting Along with Buyers 

Know All Sides of the Business 
Making Yourself a Sales Promoter 
Making Good Where You Are 

Keeping Your Eye on the Main Chance 
Twenty Checking Points 











ERE is something that sales managers have been asking for! The ex- 

perience of America’s most successful sale producers boiled down and 
arranged in seven handy pocket size brevity books. A real working tool 
which more than three hundred sales managers have helped to forge. 
“Strategy In Selling” has been created to help your salesmen close more 
business, get better interviews, handle price objections, make more calls. 
These seven pocket size manuals are the most practical and helpful sales 
training aids ever made available for the average sales organization. 


A Streamlined “‘Packaged’’ Sales Aid That 
Experienced Salesmen Will Value and Use 


What sets these brevity manuals apart from the hundreds of books on selling which glut 
the market is that they show tested methods and ideas of top-flight salesmen in action. 
They skip the ABC stuff. There is no preaching, no theorizing, no ideas of a by-gone day. 
Every sales strategy suggested is right up to the minute dealing with situations that 
salesmen meet today and giving them access to methods which other successful salesmen 
are using to meet these situations today. 


Can Be Slipped Into Brief Case or Pocket and 
Studied While Traveling, Waiting, Etc. 


Another feature of these seven “Strategy In Selling” brevity books is that they can 
be slipped into a salesman’s brief case and read at odd moments while traveling or 
waiting for interviews. They can be mailed one at a time in regular No. 10 envelopes or the 
complete set can be sent in a handy package. You may use them as the basis for a mail 
training course, as door prizes at sales meetings and conventions or as your company sales 
manual. Included with each sample set is a set of suggested letters to send to salesmen 
for getting the best results from this streamlined course in salesmanship. 


Send for a Sample Set and See for Yourself 
How They Will Help Your Salesmen 


Clip and mail the coupon below and get a sample set of “Strategy In Selling” on ap- 
proval. Look them over. Let these brevity books sell themselves to you before you decide 
to pass them on te your sales force. Costing only $6.00 for the complete set they may be 
worth ten or a hundred times as much to you in increased sales production. 


MORI CRB + «00. ccccccccccune 


Tue DartNett Corporation 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois Date 


prcccccco 


Send immediately on approval ONE sample set of your seven brevity books, “Strategy 
In Selling.” After inspection, the books will be returned or your invoice for $6.00 will 
be passed for payment. Bill to company. Illinois 3% Sales Tax added when applicable. 
Individual 


Company 


Addre a 
Quote Price for......Sets of “Strategy In Selling” for Our Salesmen 








TO EXPANDING PRODUCTION 


Figures of control become essential even before the 


first shovelful of earth is turned. 


As_ the project starts, time must be recorded, 
earnings calculated, payrolls prepared, and cost 
statistics kept. As the work progresses, other vital 
records affecting orders, materials, production and 


shipments become necessary. 


There must be no delays—no clerical inaccuracies 


that waste precious minutes. 


Industry has always relied upon Burroughs to meet 
expanding production and changing conditions with 


efficient machinery of control. 


Today every type of accounting and statistical 
work is being handled on newer, more modern 
Burroughs machines in less time, with less effort, 
at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6037 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Todays 


Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME + WITH LESS EFFORT +» AT LESS COST 


| 
| 
| 


employee manuals, we do not know of 
any which have specialized manuals for 
their receptionists. It is possible, how- 
ever, that some of our readers have such 
manuals and may be glad to send you 
copies of them. 


Interested in Control 
Of Office Supplies 


| To the Editor: 


| 


Will you kindly advise us as to the 
recent issue of your magazine which con 


| tained special instructions concerning the 


control of office supplies and stationery 


| This article went into detail on the use 
| Of slips of paper as requisitions and also 


inventory checks.—Roy F. Swenson, The 
Washburn Company, Worcester, Mass 

Mr. Swenson: We believe the article 
to which you refer appeared in the June 
1940 issue of American Business under 
the title of “‘Stop Loss’ Plan Controls 
Printed Supplies.” Another article on 
office forms appeared in the October 194 
issue—“Hidden Costs in Office Forms.” 
We have sent you copies of both articles 


Where to Get Photo 
Murals for Offices 


To the Editor: 


We have seen your article on “Photo 
Murals for Offices” in the November issue 
of American Bustness and we were very 
much impressed by it. Since we have 
just completed refurnishing our offices, 
we are anxious to obtain a number of 
pictures suitable for a firm of public ac- 
countants and should, therefore, appre- 
ciate it very much if you could find it 
possible to let us know where we could 
obtain these—Harrin anv Harty, 
Toronto, Canada. 

GENTLEMEN: If you will write Kauf 
mann and Fabry Company, 425 Sout! 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and 
Underwood and Underwood, 420 Lexing 
ton Avenue, New York, we feel they wil 
be able to help you. These photography 
firms have specialized in preparing and 
installing murals. 


Bowl Classics Slighted 
By Omission. Sorry! 


To the Editor: 


In your December issue of America 
Business on page 48 entitled, “Next 


| Month in Business,” we note that yor 
| omitted listing under the January Specia! 
| Events, on the first day, the Sugar Bow 
| football game. 


The January 1, 1941, Sugar Bowl gam: 


| will be the eighth classic, and the team 





contesting will be Boston College, 0! 
Boston, Massachusetts, and the Univer 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennesse« 

The New Orleans Sugar Bow] will sea‘ 
about 70,000 and from press reports, in- 
dications are that it is a sell-out, as a 
previous events have been likewise. The 
two teams selected are tops among the 
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nation’s best, and certainly the event AN AEB 5 ‘ TING 44 Ni G ru 
creates a tremendous amount of interest 

w of all over the country, particularly in the "TOL od AGIA BROAD CAs 

s for East and the South. I mention this in , 

how- view of the fact that the Sugar Bowl is 

such a national classic and I am sure that it 
_ was just inadvertently omitted on your 
listing —T. J. Apams, credit manager, 
The Times-Picayune Publishing Com- 
pany, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Mr. Apams: We are sorry that the 
Sugar Bowl game was omitted from the 
Special Events for January, and it really 
was an inadvertent mistake, as was also 
» the the omission of the Orange Bowl. 
con- 

g the Shell Christmas Trucks Over 1700 CBS people team up to bring you the latest news, entertainment .. . 

~~ 4 p -" Than E Frank Stanton, Director of Research, marshalls radio facts and figures—pours data, 

| also more op ar an Lver detail, statistics into his Ediphone to keep his mind free for analyses, execu- 

, The fo the Editor: tive matters—“And in these times I keep an Ediphone at home,” he says. 

ase This year’s Shell Christmas trucks are 

rticle iow in the middle of their tour and are 

June laying to even larger audiences than Foreign News Reporter Gladys Kopf 

under eretofore. I thought you would be inter- esanciocss a sececded Gach Psivting 

itrols ested to know this, after the item you 4 Vichy. European broadcasts are 

e or sublished about their tour in the Novem- “waxed” on Ediphone records, 

+ 1940 ber 1940 issue of American Business.— translated, typed. CBS news files 

rms.” Rt. G. Lanpis, manager, advertising de- are a by-word for accuracy among 

ticles vartment, Shell Oil Company, San Fran- radio and newspaper men. 

isco, California. - 
Booklet Really Does 

Make Friends 

To the Editor: 

Photo — : » 3 

issue One of the interesting, human-interest ' . Ediphone Room. “Nerve center” in 

» very stories to come out of our booklet, Let’s = the traffic of written material. 

have Get Acquainted, is as follows: A man . <= These girls clear the work of ex- 
offices, connected with one of our Massachusetts ; / - 4 ecutives, reporters, writers, etc., 
er of jobbers looked through the booklet and m : help make CBS the alert, smooth- 

ic ac- recognized our Mr. Goodwin as one of SUNRING OLZANIZAION i 16. 

!ppre- his buddies who had been in the same 

ind it company overseas during the last war. 

could They lost track of each other in France 

ATTIN, in 1918, but have been brought together 
again by means of this little booklet. 

» It is interesting to note that for hob- 

Kaut- bies, jobbers’ salesmen list sports (in- 

Sout! cluding fishing, hunting, baseball, foot- 

aac ball, bowling, golf, camping, guns, bas- 

= eal ketball, and boating) way in front of all 

omen other hobbies. Next in order come home 

raph) movies and photography; with selling » . : : 

g and akan third pl That’ ethi Henry B. Kranz eavesdrops on Berlin while special Ediphones record each word. 
coming third place. (That’s something Should some big event break, the translated news is flashed to CBS's 122 affiliated 
for people to think about who feel that stations. (Speed and efficiency are yours too, with an Ediphone.) 
salesmen don’t like their work.) 

Other hobbies in the order of their im- 
portance are as follows: Collecting, gar- 
dening, woodworking, making friends, » Ed. East “writes” “Ask-it Basket” 
Boy Scout work, and a number of other =) on a new desk Ediphone. “You 
miscellaneous items, such as airplane fly- | have to record ideas immediately 

ERICAN ing, mathematics, homing pigeons.—Lovuis a in my business,” says this famous 

“Nex! H. Brenve., manager, jobber relations, = radio master of ceremonies. “I'd 

xt you Manning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc., =| be lost without an Ediphone.” 

Specia! Bridgeport, Connecticut. * : 

r Bow 

7 Managers Should Observe 

team Office Hours 

ge, ol ; 

Jniver lo the Editor: 

nessee Will you please advise me if it is the 

ill sea‘ usual practice to request department 

rts, in- heads or supervisors to comply with office 

as all hours?—R. W. Bunt, controller, Real 

se. The Sik Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, 

ng the Indiana. 
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PERSONALIZE 


YOUR LETTERS WITH THE 


AUTO-TYPIST 


Friendly and personal . . . or formal and forbidding? Which 
type of letter do you like to receive? Well sir, your custom- 
ers have the same reaction. 


Treat them to a friendly and personal salutation when they 
open your message, and get REPLIES heretofore unobtain- 
able through ordinary mailings. 


THE AUTO.TYPIST permits insertion of individual names— 
special data—fill-ins—dates—also dictated and stock para- 
graphs that AUTOMATICALLY “‘custom-tailor’’ as many as 
200 personalized letters per day. Remember—the cost is 
amazingly low when you find results can be 10 TIMES 
GREATER. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway Strand House 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY LONDON 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
—=_——— = a oe 


Mail this coupon 

to our nearest — 

office. Learn how NAM 
AUTO-TYPISTS 
can help your 
sales and collec- 
tion problems. CITY. 





ADDRESS 














Mr. Bunt: It is the customary and 
usual practice to request and require 
department heads and supervisors to 
comply with office hours, and we do not 
think you will be amiss in any way if 
you establish and maintain this rule. We 
think that it is absolutely necessary in 
a large office and impossible to maintain 
any needed discipline if department 
heads and supervisors thumb their noses 
at office hours. 


Reception Room Technique 
To Get Rid of Pests 


To the Editor: 


Will you please refer us to any articles 
in your recent publications or to any 
bulletins which you may have regarding 
the duties of a receptionist in obtaining 
from the caller information as to whom he 
wants to see, what he wants, etc. 

We have a lot of trouble, as I suppose 
most companies do, with callers who 
want to see a certain officer of the com- 
pany and say the business is persona] 
or who give some fictitious statement 
which makes it awfully hard for the re- 
ceptionist to know whether or not the 
caller is entitled to an interview.—Kem- 
PER SLIDELL, Research Products Corpora 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Mr. Siipett: We have sent you two 
brief clippings from American Business 
which describe the reception room meth- 
ods of the Andrew Jergens Company of 
Cincinnati, and the Egry Register Com- 
pany of Dayton. 

The practice of having all visitors write 
their business on a card or slip of paper 
is growing. The general custom is to 
request each visitor to make out a card 
before anything whatever is done. This 
card should include his name and ad- 
dress, company he represents, and the 
purpose of his call. The mere formality 
of requiring this often gets rid of the 
usual office pests. 

One method of getting rid of a man 
who attempts to get in to an officer of 
the company by pretending to have per 
sonal business is to ask him if the mar 
he wants to see knows him or to have 
the receptionist say, “I will see if he 
knows you.” 

Most companies today feel that it is 
better to have an executive occasionally 
annoyed by an imposter or a_ persor 
whose business is trivial than to tur: 
people away from the reception roon 
with a feeling of disappointment or re 
sentment. There is a fine opportunit 
for every company to make many friend 
by treating visitors cordially in the re 
ception room. 


Problem of the Accounting 
Calendar 


To the Editor: 

We would like to consider the advis- 
ability of adopting the thirteen-period 
calendar and would greatly appreciate 
any references or advice which may lhe 
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available from your files. One of the 
chief reasons for our interest in this 


Mr. Myscu: Sears, Roebuck and Com- ke) rel st =Yel 4 

e pany and a number of companies use the ° 
| thirteen-month calendar, the reason being fi g ure en tries / 
that it is much easier to divide the - 

fiscal year into quarters. By using this 

calendar the quarters from year to year | 


r and plan is the close relationship between 0 0 0 9 0 
~quire our internal operations and our field 8] 8) 8) 8 | 
rs to staff, who naturally operate their terri- 8 
io not tories on a weekly basis rather than ac- 7] 7] 7) 7) 
ay if cording to a monthly calendar. For this 
e. We reason, a more intimate relationship be- 0 6 : F 6) 6) 0 
ry in tween the field and office functions would 5 ] 9 « 5 | 5) 
intain appear a natural consequence of the ’ 8 
tment four-week period idea—W. H. Myscn, try hunting 4 ] 4 ] 4) 4) 
noses sales manager, The G. F. Harvey Com- 

pany, Saratoga Springs, New York. tor depressed keys 3] 3] 0 0 0° 





rticles are exactly comparable in periods of | 
> anv time. In April 1940 we published an ar- | 
ding ticle on the growing practice of many 
aining companies of using the natural fiscal 
om he year which may be of interest to you. 
Tear sheets of this article have been 
ppose sent you. 
; who 


- com- Needs Good Container 


rsonal . 

ement F or Cookies 

“1 a fo the Editor: | 

-Kem- On page 30 of the December issue of | 

rpora- : AMERICAN Business there is an article | CALCU LATORS ’ 
by Randall R. Howard entitled, “How to é e h ° f f f 

—" Cut Losses from Damaged Shipments.” and get an instant, straig t-line proor of accuracy o 


The last few years we have had quit 
ai, i. demand an sont te perce il ALL 3 FAC TORS 


of th try for « ki hich w ° : 
any of produce, with which they became sc- | including the KEYBOARD entr 











 Com- quainted while visiting in this section. 
ee It is a very fragile piece and in order to 
‘ be mailed requires very special treat- 
aye ment, | Div you ever have to check figure entries through a 
Can you give us some further informa- ° 2 : . 
a = tion as to the names and addresses of the zig-zag row of depressed keys? And then did you re 
d ~ companies who are specializing in the de- | peat the process all over again to make sure you were 
g velo Lt t f rat 1 t Ss f é il- e ° . © . . 
nd the a fragile articles?_C. is Ghacndiein right? Consider the waste motion and increasing possi- 
ape d president, Perfect Foods, Lansdale, Pa. bility of error as fatigue adds carelessness to confusion! 
Mr. Greexnott: If you will get in | 
— touch with Container Corporation of On the other hand, have you ever watched a MARCHANT 
. , America, 111 West Washington Street : 
icer of ’ 8 ’ rk? 
ye per- Chicago, Illinois, or the Hinde and operator sail through figure we 
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| ol Business 


ITLER’S blunt assertion he 
4 is prepared to lick the 
world in order to destroy 

the private enterprise sys- 

tem came as a shock to 
business men who until 

now thought some sort of 

a negotiated peace was 
possible. By that speech 
Hitler “cut us in” on the 

war whether we like it or 

not. Under the circum- 
stances talk about “keep- 

ing out of the war” is 

ade : : rather foolish. So is the 
—— “= idea that business can go 
through 1941 without mak- 
ing drastic sacrifices to help win the war. Industry 
can expect an “emergency” to be declared by the 
President at any time, and active American partici- 
pation by spring. There is no use kidding ourselves. 
Either we must put an end to Hitlerism or Hitlerism 
will put an end to us. All-out aid to Britain should 
be voted quickly by Congress. A nation-wide cam- 
paign to sell “Defense Bonds” should be undertaken 
and the sales machinery of the country used to arouse 
public opinion. If the Fifth Columnists get tough 
they should be interned without ceremony. And if 
Japan persists in playing the Axis game, it might be 
advisable to remove this threat in our rear by taking 
the Japanese fleet into “protective custody,” just as 
the British took care of the French fleet. Business 
did not want this war, but Hitler has asked for it. 


Ba» 


New Plants for Britain 


An American newspaper correspondent just back 
from Europe puts the loss through bombing of Brit- 
ish production at 20 per cent as compared with 30 
per cent in Germany. Perhaps this correspondent may 
be indulging in wishful thinking. But it is plain 
Britain is going to have to rebuild much of its indus- 
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trial plants, and these new plants we may be sure will 
be equipped with the very latest low-cost production 
equipment. That is of interest to business men here. 
So is the suggestion made by the Financial Post, of 
Toronto, that these plants be rebuilt in bomb-proof 
Canada. “In that way,” the Toronto financial jour- 
nal points out, “we can at one stroke help win the 
war and lay the foundation for a better empire.” The 
proposal from a long range British standpoint is at- 
tractive, but we don’t quite see how transplanting 
these plants to Canada, even if the manpower were 
sent over to operate them, would help win the war. 
It is our understanding that the docks of Montreal, 
Quebec, and Halifax are already piled high with war 
materials waiting bottoms to England. High British 
officials tell us that keeping the sea lanes open is a 
most baffling problem for which American help is 
sorely needed. Just how, then, would Canada propose 
to ship the products of the transplanted British fac- 
tories to England? The answer to Britain’s problem 
it would seem to us on this side of the Border is to 
rebuild these British plants in bomb-proof factories 
within the United Kingdom. Expanding Canada’s in- 
dustrial plants by the importation of British labor, 
would at once increase the drain of the war on the 
British treasury and make an already bad transport 
problem just that much worse. 


Three Years to Modernize 


Whether these new British plants are built u 
Canada or in Britain, they constitute a definite chal 
lenge to American business. We will have to compete 
with them in after-the-war markets. According t« 
Earl O. Shreve, vice president of the General Elec 
tric Company and president of the National Elec 
trical Manufacturers Association, more than 70 pe! 
cent of the plant equipment in this country ts mor 
than ten years old. “We must remember,” he said. 
“that when this war is over, no matter who wins, w: 
will have to compete in the world market with com 
paratively low-cost labor and modern, up-to-the 
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minute equipment. Great Britain has been installing 
new equipment in factories and buying great quanti- 
ties from us. True, much of it will be blown up, but 
it is also certain that what is left will be new and 
up-to-date.” In formulating our policies for 1941 we 
will be smart to place at the top of the list moderniz- 
ing our equipment, both in the plant and in the office. 
We know that costs and taxes are going up. The only 
way then to maintain profits is to bring costs down. 
That can best be done by replacing obsolete high- 
cost machinery which is now handicapping our efforts 
to expand markets with up-to-date, cost-cutting 
equipment. A 15 per cent drop in prices would give 
employment to 5,000,000 workers according to one 
expert. The next three years should be a particu- 
larly good time to refund old obligations and finance 
needed equipment with preferred and common stock 
issues. We are just kidding ourselves if we think we 
can go through the next depression with the equip- 
ment we used during the last one. 


That Better Job 


Speaking before the Detroit Sales Managers Club 
an official of the Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors Corporation said that the only way to get 
ahead in that organization was to train somebody 
to do your job better than you were doing it. That 
makes sense. Too many business executives cling to 
the mistaken idea that the best way to hold their 
job is to prevent anyone else from getting it. We have 
all seen shortsighted department managers withhold 
information from subordinates for fear they might 
“know too much.” We have seen young men of initia- 
tive and ability deliberately sacrificed by their supe- 
riors for fear somebody might get the idea a younger 
man could do the work for less money. The reverse is 
true. Top management is not nearly so dumb as some 
of us like to think. The head of any well-managed 
business is constantly aware of his second line of 
executives. He wonders who would do Bill’s work, if 
Bill were to take sick or suddenly drop out of the pic- 
ture. An executive incapable of developing a man to 
take over his work in an emergency is patently un- 
worthy of promotion, and patently a square peg in a 
round hole. There are a lot of executives wondering 
why younger men are constantly being promoted over 
their heads. They blame favoritism. In most in- 
stances, we suspect, their failure to win promotion is 
due to their own foolish idea that they are indis- 
pensable. There is such a thing as being so indis- 
pensable that you become a fixture. 


Consider Me Dead 


Speaking of executives who think they can do 
things so much better than anyone else, that they 
won’t delegate authority, we came upon a story about 
Colonel Benet in that admirable little publication, Net 
Results, put out by H. A. Hopf and Company, New 
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York. Stephen Benet, son of the famous colonel, 
writes: “If a subordinate came to him with some un- 
important problem that should have been solved on 
the man’s own responsibility, Colonel Benet would 
listen patiently and then say, ‘Well, Jones, what 
would you say if I were dead? Consider me dead.’ 
His men soon learned not to bother him with details 
and developed their own initiative. When his son 
asked him how he managed to get work done so 
smoothly, he replied: ‘Son, congenital laziness is a 
very great gift. If you are lazy enough, you will 
always be able to get people to do your work for 
you. Now our family is naturally lazy. Always re- 
member that.’ ” Few of us are so fortunately situated 
that we can afford to indulge in “congenital laziness.” 
That might work in the army, but it won’t work very 
long in business. However, true it is that executives 
who adopt the policy, within reason, of never doing 
anything themselves that they can get a subordinate 
to do—very often better—seem to be more success- 
ful than those who putter around with a lot of details 
and kill any initiative a subordinate may have. Build- 
ing men who can get things done is the real test of 
executive ability. 


Your Salesmen’s Voice 


One of the reasons so many sales managers have 
bald spots on top of their craniums is worry over 
getting salesmen to put conviction and force into 
a sales talk. Most salesmen just rattle along without 
thought as to how they sound to the other fellow. An 
instrument has been developed which permits a sales- 
man to listen to his own sales talk. It may be the 
answer to every sales manager’s prayer. By means of 
this instrument, a salesman’s talk is picked up by a 
sensitive microphone, recorded, and then played back. 
One salesman after listening to a record of a sales 
talk he had made said he detected five distinct faults 
of which he had been unaware before hearing the 
record. A friend of mine who makes a great many 
luncheon talks discovered he had a nervous habit of 
clearing his throat. Since the equipment costs less 
than $500 it would seem as though any company em- 
ploying salesmen could profitably install it in the 
sales department. It would then be available for new 
salesmen who have to perfect a standard canvass, as 
well as salesmen whose delivery is not all that it 
could be, or would be, if they had a chance to hear 
themselves as others hear them. Telling the same story 
over and over again is bound to become monotonous 
to the man who has to do it. One way to make sure 
he will use a more effective delivery is to awaken his 
interest in how he talks. That is where this new tech- 
nique of playback recordings will be of inestimable 
value to those who have to train men to talk ef- 
fectively. There are too many salesmen who don’t 
know how to use their voices. Poor delivery usually 
kills a good sales talk.—J. C. A. 
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YOUR BUSINESS AND DEFENSE 





With the President urging the nation to discard all 
ideas of ‘‘business as usual,’’ few business men’ can 
escape problems arising from defense activities. Here 


we report on plans and methods which may help lessen 
loss or delays to your business during hectic 1941 





BY EDWIN H. SHANKS 


F YOU happened to be walking 

along any downtown shopping 
street in the United States about 
dinner time on December 24, you 
probably noticed that the window 
decorators for the chain stores 
were busy dismantling the papier- 
mache bells, the Santa Claus stat- 
ues, the holly wreaths, and other 
Christmas decorations. 

Thus the very day for which the 
stores had been so lavishly deco- 
rated was not allowed to dawn be- 
fore decorations and displays for 
another merchandising event were 
installed. To replace the displays 
of Christmas goods, the expert 
decorators brought in supplies of 
kitchen ware, dresses, sweaters, 
1941 diaries, and other merchan- 
dise which long experience has 
proved salable on the day after 
Christmas. Into the snootier stores 
went displays of fashions—beach 
and sportswear for southern re- 
sorts, or ski and winter sports 
costumes and equipment. 

This haste to follow one great 
merchandising event with another 
is typical of business planning and 
generalship today. There is not a 
moment to be lost, not a moment 
to stop and rest on laurels. Long 
before Christmas, store executives 
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had completed plans for selling 
events to begin the day after 
Christmas. They had selected mer- 
chandise to be featured, bought 
and planned the display material 
to make this post-Christmas sell- 
ing event draw customers into the 
stores, even before pocketbooks 
had recovered from the shock of 
paying Christmas bills. 

In days when merchandising 
moved at a more leisurely pace, 
store owners and managers thought 
nothing of leaving Christmas dis- 
plays intact until Christmas trees 
were being burned by home owners 
in their back yards. But not to- 
day. No matter how much mer- 
chandise was moved before Christ- 
mas, the slate is wiped clean for a 
new start the day after Christ- 
mas. 

Perhaps this fast tempo at which 
merchandising moves today is in- 
dicative of the kind of planning 
and management demanded in all 
types of business. Undoubtedly it 
is necessary in many lines of busi- 
ness, and undoubtedly there are 
businesses where the pace has not 
quite caught step with the kind of 
business generalship typified by 
tearing down Christmas displays 
on Christmas eve. 


As the post-Christmas sales were 
getting under way on December 26 
store executives were completing 
plans for Valentine Day, for 
Easter, for spring events, one fol- 
lowing on the heels of the other 
with the planned precision of a 
military drill. Each event is defi- 
nitely planned to overcome some 
obstacle or to cash in on some ad- 
vantage. 

In every phase of business today 

especially under 1941 conditions 
—we are faced with the necessity 
of the same kind of planning—ad- 
vance planning which will permit 
business to go on uninterrupted 
despite inevitable upsets which may 
occur. 

Here, in a few words, is what 
we face in 1941. Our country is 
engaged in its greatest, most far- 
reaching defense program. It is 
conscripting manpower, most of 
which comes from business and 
from farms. It is, or soon will be, 
demanding priority for materials. 
Work on its contracts will require 
machines which would otherwise be 
engaged in the production of 
civilian goods. In some cases plant 
expansion must await army, navy, 
and aviation plant expansion. As 
this is being written, word comes 
that one big plant is being held up 
because aluminum window frames 
ordered last September remain un- 
delivered after the building is 
under roof. 

During this coming emergency, 
which promises to become much 
more severe in the coming months, 
there will be just two kinds of busi- 
nesses. (1) Those which have plan- 
ned ahead for any possible con- 
tingency. (2) Those which have 
not planned and will, therefore, 
face all manner of interruptions 
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(Photo Courtesy The Monarch Machine Tool Company) 
“But all our present efforts are not enough. We must have more ships, more 
guns, more planes—more of everything,’’ said President Roosevelt, December 29. 
This means that much equipment may be denied non-defense manufacturers 


to the orderly processes of trade. 

Although government officials 
say that the defense program will 
be prosecuted with the least pos- 
sible interference to business, there 
is plenty of evidence business must 
face considerable interference, in 
one way or another, during 1941. 
With criticism being leveled at 
Washington for delays and bottle- 
necks in the defense program, it is 
only natural to believe that gov- 
ernment officials, when faced with 
the alternative of further delaying 
defense activities or inconvenienc- 
ing business, will take care of de- 
fense needs first, leaving business 
to shift for itself. If this is true 
business may face, in the next few 
months, greater shortages of ma- 
terials, of skilled labor, of trained 
manpower, and in some cases at 
least, of equipment. 

In any period such as we are 
now entering there are always some 
companies which seem able to ob- 
tain labor, materials, services when 
and as needed. These are the com- 
panies manned by executives who 
were quick on the trigger, who 


planned ahead for any contin- 


gency. 
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Describing a few instances of 
such advance planning will show 
what executives may be forced to 
do during the next few months. 
Take the matter of manpower 
shortage. One sales manager, head- 
ing up a national sales organiza- 
tion with branch sales offices in al- 
most every city of 50,000 and over, 
has listed the ages, marital status, 
draft numbers, and physical con- 
ditions of every salesman in his 
organization. He has had draft- 
age men examined by doctors who 
know what army requirements are. 

Of course, he cannot tell which 
men will be drafted for army serv- 
ice. But he knows approximately 
how many men now on his sales 
force will be called. And he is 
training men to take their places. 
So far, in the case of every man 
who has volunteered or been in- 
ducted into military service, he has 
had a replacement to step into the 
vacancy. 

It would be too good to be true 
to say that these replacements are 
as good as the men whose jobs 
they have filled. But, from the 
evidence so far available, it looks 
as if they will carry on reasonably 


well. The replace:aents still in 
training will be even better pre- 
pared when their time comes. He 
has drawn upon every phase of the 
business for his reservoir of man- 
power. Clerks, office machine oper- 
ators, shipping clerks, stockmen, 
and others are being trained for 
sales jobs. 

Take another case of manpower 
shortage. A company making sheet 
metal products foresaw the short- 
age of skilled men in this field more 
than a year ago. It set up a school 
for machine operators, machinists, 
die makers, tool makers. Today 
that company is almost the only 
one of five similar companies in its 
community which is not being ham- 
pered by a shortage of labor. It is 
true that no one has found a way 
to train a skilled machinist, too! 
or die maker in a year. But this 
company found men who had been 
partially trained—men whose ex- 
perience and training had been in- 
terrupted by the depression and 
older men who had been unable to 
find work because of age handi- 
caps. And it has used a few young 
men who had had some preliminary 
training or experience. Today this 
company is meeting deliveries and 
enjoying a volume of business 
which would have been impossible 
without this activity begun in the 
fall of 1939 when most people were 
still saying that this was nothing 
but a phony war. 

In the matter of obtaining sup- 
plies it is often true that there is 
an “invisible supply” of almost any 
given material. Often when inven- 
tories grow large, these invisibl: 
supplies suddenly become visibl: 
and break the price structure. Th: 
foresighted manufacturer will as 
certain where these invisible sup 
plies are situated and have th 
sources listed and tabulated fo: 
use in case of an emergency. 

During the previous war, whe: 
lithography from stones was mo 
universal than it is today, man) 
lithographers were unable to ol 
tain stones. One company set ou 
on a still hunt to find old stones 1: 
the possession of companies whic 
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had discontinued lithographic de- 
partments, or which owned stones 
engraved with designs which were 
obsolete, or which had gone out of 
business. This one company ob- 
tained from this source all the 
stones it needed. Later every other 
company which needed stones was 
ngaged in the same sort of hunt. 

After more than ten years of 
constant effort to find work for 
nen and women on payrolls, it may 
seem difficult for some managers to 
ealize that in 1941 we may have 
o exert every effort to find and 
ep proper manpower. Recently 
. key man in one company reached 
iutomatic retirement age. The 
isual dinner and ceremony cus- 
omary on retirement of a well re- 
spected employee had already been 
irranged when someone remem- 
bered that the executive’s assistant 
was in the draft age, with a num- 
ber which indicated possibility of 
carly induction into the service. 
Plans for retiring this executive, 
who was hale and hearty, were 
quickly abandoned and the retire- 
ment rule temporarily suspended. 

Many forehanded purchasing 
agents are consulting sources of 
supply about deliveries far into 
1941. They are not piling up in- 
ventories, but they are keeping in 
close touch with suppliers, working 
hand in glove with them so that it 
will be unnecessary to begin a 
frantic search for materials and 
supplies after the need is apparent. 
In considering this problem it is 
well to remember that many indus- 
tries not ordinarily classed as de- 
fense industries may be drafted for 
defense work. An office equip- 
ment manufacturer, accustomed to 
precision work, has a big contract 
for certain precision-made instru- 
ments of war. 

In considering the matter of ob- 
taining supplies and goods _ it 
should be remembered that your 
suppliers, if they become oversold, 
are going to favor customers they 
deem to be most important, cus- 
tomers they consider most strongly 
entrenched for the future. With 
this fact to face it seems wise to 
continue aggressive advertising to 
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build the idea that your company 
is sound, well entrenched, and 
strong enough to offer an impor- 
tant future market. 

Consider the predicament of a 
supplier who must apportion his 
shipments among customers. One 
customer is a widely-known, well 
advertised corporation, obviously 
strong enough to survive the emer- 


gency. Another customer is not 
an advertiser, comparatively un- 
known, subject to aggressive com- 
petition from advertised com- 
panies. Which one should the sup- 
plier fill? Almost any company, in 
the months immediately ahead, 
may face just such a problem. 

It seems fair to warn against 


too great a (Continued on page 44 


““This nation is making a great effort to produce everything that is necessary in 
this emergency—and with all possible speed. This great effort requires great 
sacrifice.’’—President Roosevelt. Is this to be management's cue for the year? 


(Photo Courtesy Lockheed Aircraft Corporation) 
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The War Goes Into Reverse 





First England depended on blockades, with Germany 
gambling everything on the blitzkrieg. Now England 
gives Italy a taste of desert blitzkrieg and Germany re- 
lies more and more on blockading England. Whatever 
the outcome, we will be called on for more production 





BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


¥ IS as yet barely appreciated 
that since about the middle of 
November the basic outlook in the 
European war has been reversed. 
Up to that time the British em- 
phasis was on the blockade—on the 
long-term effects of cutting off the 
Axis from supplies while Britain 
would go on rearming with the 
prospect of wtimately conquering 
the Continent. The Germans, on 
the other hand, expected and pre- 
dicted their own victory on short 
notice. They expected to end the 
war with the Polish campaign, then 
with the great campaign in the 
west culminating in France’s de- 
feat. As this still did not lead to 
final success, the Germans resumed 
the blitzkrieg again, promising to 
be in London anywhere between 
September 1 and November 1. 
The failure of the European 
blitzkrieg to finish the war was 
followed by similar attempt in the 
Near East by the Italians. How- 
ever, their thrust into Egypt came 
to a standstill as early as October, 
and the attack on Greece was re- 
versed after the first week. By that 
time the blitzkrieg against Brit- 
ain’s “waistline” in the Near East 
could not be carried out without 
Russian aid. It is obvious now that 
the purpose of inviting Molotov to 
Berlin was to ask for such aid and 
that it was refused. The prospect 
of quickly beating Britain, either 
at home or in the Mediterranean, 
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has been thereby definitely frus- 
trated. 

The new situation which thus 
arose at the middle of November 
is only partially characterized by 
the fact that the Axis attempts at 
quick victory failed and that the 
British (and the Greeks) took the 
initiative in local or regional at- 
tacks. Far more important is an- 
other and closely interrelated fact 
which is clearly expressed in the 
new propaganda of the Germans 
and in the new attitude of the 
British. The Germans don’t claim 
any more to win the war by quick 
action and prepare their popula- 
tion, very much to the latter’s dis- 
like, for a long war. Their policies 
in every respect, such as in food- 
rationing, indicate this. 

The British, on the other hand, 
are far less certain about the ulti- 
mate success of their own blockade 
than they were. The prevailing 
theory during Britain’s first war 
winter that the Germans would be 
starved and that nothing much be- 
yond a systematic tightening of 
the blockade was needed, is so ob- 
solete it has been more or less for- 
gotten. So is the theory, too, that 
the British would need no help 
from America except permission to 
buy American armaments. Since 
the return of the late British am- 
bassador to Washington at the 
end of November, one S.O.S. sig- 


nal for more help to Britain fol- 


lows another. The implication, ob 
viously, is that the British do not 
rely any more on automatic vic 
tory by blockade as they did even 
a few weeks earlier. 

What happened in the meantime, 
and especially since the middle of 
November, that has changed both 
parties’ outlook on the war future? 
Why did the Germans shift their 
belief from immediate to final vic 
tory, and why did the British 
abandon their belief in the cer 
tainty of the ultimate outcome 
(unless “effective” American aid is 
forthcoming)? Of course, th 
Germans abandoned the blitzkrieg 
philosophy because the blitzkrieg 
failed, but the reason that the, 
embraced the blockade philosoph; 
is not merely due to the failure o 
other expectations. 

What happened is a thorough 
going change in the German block 
ade technique. Its increasing ef 
fectiveness in destroying Britis! 
tonnage from the air and from th: 
sea is only a secondary featur: 
The British could stand the im 
mense loss of 500,000 tons or so 
per month which the Germans seen 
to inflict upon their shipping, with 
out serious danger to their sup 
plies. They started the war wit! 
some 18,000,000 tons and hav 
acquired from other Europea: 
countries and by purchasing in 
America another 8,000,000 tons 
Their own production at home and 
in the dominions amounts t 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 tons pe: 
annum. Obviously, they coul 
carry on for several years, losing 
6,000,000 tons or even more eac! 
year, in spite of the great burde: 
in terms of tonnage which the r 
routing of their shipping from th 
Mediterranean causes. (This 
about the biggest contribution « 
Italy to the German war. By ma! 
ing the Mediterranean a most difl 
cult route, the British are cor 
pelled to use the long haul aroun! 
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This British tank is part of the 
blitzkrieg movement adopted 
by the British in fighting the 
Italians in the Egyptian desert 


Because of Britain’s predicament, due to the new German blockade technique and its desert 
fighting, it should be obvious that Britain is not going to ‘‘wait and see,’’ and that the United 
States will not stand by idly. We can expect an all-time peak of British war production efforts and 
of British clamoring for American and dominion help, and also proportionate reaction from all over 
the British Empire and the Americas. Speeding up production for aid to Britain is already taking 
place, and is likely to gain momentum week by week. The effects in raising monetary velocity, 
business turnover, industrial and commercial output cannot be doubted. The limits to which this 
straining of our resources will go may be uncertain and the dates on which promises will be ful- 
filled may be somewhat doubtful, but from the business point of view, upturn in the sense of 
more orders and more work is a practical certainty for all of 1941 and perhaps a much longer time 


the Cape.) Nor would lack of dol- 
lar funds interfere with Britain’s 
ability to fight ; in addition to cur- 
rent exports and other “interna- 
tional” incomes, Britain has at 
least $5,000,000,000 worth of 
“marketable” reserves — sufficient 
for another three years or longer. 
Their insistence on financial and 
shipping help merely indicates that 
they are facing an emergency— 
and that they much prefer not to 
face it single-handed. 

The emergency is due to the new 
German blockade technique which 
started almost exactly “on the 
hour?” when Molotov left Berlin 
(thereby Germany’s 
last hope—for the time being—of 


destroying 
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getting beyond Rumania). It con 
sists in attacking not only major 
and minor industrial centers, but 
even individual plants, railroad 
junctions, rail and road lines, har 
bor facilities, etc. These night at- 
tacks have so far proven very ef 
fective and cut into English pro- 
duction and communications. The 
British fighting planes are, ap- 
parently, not able to cope with 
them and it appears practically 
impossible to cover the country to 
a decisive extent with defense work 
on the ground. The inability of the 
R.A.F. to retaliate in “equitable” 
proportions is due, not so much to 
its inferiority in numbers, but to 
the distance. For the 70 miles 


which the Germans have to fly, the 
English planes must make 400 or 
more miles, greatly reducing their 
efficacy. If this situation continues 
the damage done to Britain be- 
comes virtually irreparable. Home 
production must decline, thus re- 
ducing the value of American con- 
tribution to sheer substitution. 
The damage to health and wealth 
could in the long run, say for two 
Ger- 


mans can maintain this rate of de- 


more years—provided the 
struction without British retali- 
ation to full extent—become so 
serious as to be comparable to the 
damage the Germans inflicted upon 
France which brought that coun- 
try to its knees. 
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It must also be realized that in 
spite of all patriotism and heroism, 
the average Britisher expects to 
survive the war; he even lends a 
sympathetic ear to the officially- 
sponsored propaganda that he will 
be more prosperous after the war 
than he ever was before. Once he 
awakens to the conviction that all 
prospect of future prosperity, as 
well as survival expectation, is ex- 
tremely uncertain, the maintaining 
of the present high morale of the 
population as a whole and, there- 
fore, the continuation of the war 
may become accordingly difficult. 

It follows that Britain’s com- 
placency had to give place—for 
the second time in this war—to 
real “haste.” The problem of re- 
armaments is not dealt with any 
more in terms of two or three years 
of waiting period ; the war itself is 
not carried on any more on the 
Lydell Hart don’t-hurry-to-at- 
tack theory. Britain has to act 
and has to do so, preferably, right 
now or certainly by next summer. 
She cannot afford to “wait and 
see” very much longer. She needs, 
therefore, the immediate support 
of American production, and, pref- 
erably, even, the available amount 
of American armaments. She has 
to adopt the blitzkrieg technique 
herself. It is in the light of this 
situation that both the English 
demand for more American help 
and the powerful action of Britain 
in the Near East (including the 
support to the Greeks) have to be 
viewed. Not long ago, one would 
have expected that British vic- 
tories would raise British confi- 
dence and lessen their pressing de- 
mand for American help. Actually, 
the more they win, the more help 
they seem to need—and rightly so, 
because the really decisive battle, 
the battle of blockade and counter- 
blockade, actually has not been 
going well. 

The importance of the Albanian 
and Egyptian battles is negative 
rather than positive. They elimi- 
nate the danger of a thrust into 
Egypt and beyond, protecting Brit- 
ain’s “waistline” and vital supply 
sources. At the same time they 
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guarantee the loyalty of the none- 
too-reliable Arabs and the neu- 
trality of Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Russia. Even Japan’s attitude, i.e., 
her choice between doing something 
or not doing anything, is vitally 
influenced by the outcome of the 
fight in the Libyan desert. If the 
globe, as the economists claim, is 
an economic unit consisting of 
interdependent parts, it is a unit 
also in the military sense, as shown 
by example. 

However, the positive side of 
British and Greek victories against 
Italy should not be overestimated. 
Italy cannot be “knocked out” 
either in Albania or in Africa. In 
the first place only a fraction of 
her armies is outside the home 
country. This is indeed the most 
important reason for her appar- 
ently amazing weakness: Due to 
the British blockade in the Medi- 
terranean and to its threat in the 
Adriatic, the Italians partly can- 
not send, and partly do not dare 
send, major troop formations and 
a proportionate volume of muni- 
tions over the sea. Nor could di- 
rect German intervention change 
that situation in a decisive fashion. 
Italy may lose, therefore, possibly 
all her colonies including Albania 
while her main armies still would 
remain intact. She can _ neither 
afford to deplete the home army to 
an undue extent nor give up the 
war even if her colonies were lost 
and the aerial and sea blockade 
would be further tightened. Europe 
must be visualized as what it is 
right now—a real jungle in the 
political and ethical sense. Every 
country has to face the all-impor- 
tant problem of unforeseen and un- 
foreseeable emergencies. It would 
be suicidal for Italy to be left with 
armed forces inadequate to meet 
the Fuehrer some day—a day 
which may or may not come, but 
which Italy must be prepared to 
meet. 

As to the question of Italy suing 
for armistice or peace, the best 
Italian expert in this country, Pro- 
fessor G. Salvemini, has already 
given in public the complete an- 
swer: Such a move by Italy would 


amount to provoking the Germans 
and to entering into a war wit); 
them. The best the Italians could 
then expect would be to become the 
battlefield of the giants with the 
result of virtual destruction of 4 
major part of their countr 

Until Hitler is actually beaten 
there is no other choice for Ita! 

than to carry out the fatal st 

Mussolini took in June—cost wha 
it may. 

However, it is in connection wit; 
the Mediterranean war problem 
that the defeated 
France is of such extreme signii 
cance. (It may be mentioned, ‘n 
passing, that the American press 
has talked lately about few sul 
jects with as much nonsense as 
has about the French problem in 
general and the Laval incident in 
particular.) All repor's 
about Germany’s threat to ta 
over unoccupied France, and about 


position of 


recent 


her need for Toulon and other 
ports on the Mediterranean to send 
troops to Africa, to say nothing 
about Laval’s alleged bias in favor 
of Italy as the reason for his 
ouster in wake of Italy’s “defeat,” 
are simply indications of lack of 
judgment and insight. The essen- 
tial thing to understand about 
Marshal Petain’s France is the 
fact that it still has a trump in 
the ruthless game with German 

This trump consists of the North 
African French colonies which are 
of prime importance to the Axis. 
If Tunis and Algiers would join 
the Axis, Italy would get a vast 
source of supplies for her Libyan 
army, which may in an emergenc\ 
even retreat into Tunis, thereby 
gaining the chance for a virtua 

“endless” continuation of the fig!! 
Moreover, the extreme northeast- 
ern tip of Tunis is the nearest 
point of the African continent ‘o 
Sicily and that short road of some 
150 miles is further improved by 
the proximity of the Italian island 
of Pantelleria. The “smugglin:” 
of Italian supplies to Tripoli 
could be immensely facilitated and 
the commercial sea route betwen 
Gibraltar and (Continued on page 
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nt on ] Be Brief But Friendly: ‘Too many routine letters are just that. They give the facts, but 
4 


por's include nothing to make the customer feel that you were writing to him, and to him alone. 
take “We hope things are buzzing on Market Street now,” makes a San Francisco merchant 
about realize you were thinking of him; or “Writing you this cold day makes me wish I were 
other strolling down Canal Street” puts a homey touch to a customer in New Orleans. Just 
» send a moment’s extra thought before you close a letter will enable you to say something which 


thing proves that the letter isn’t just “Form 86B.” 
favor 
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& ol Adjust First Alibi Last: When vou write a letter of adjustment in which you make a con- 
cession, complete a partial shipment, make a refund, or admit an error, put the good news 
in the first sentence. Too many letters take up one or two paragraphs with excuses, apol- 
ogies, or explanations. Start a letter with “You are right. We charged you too much for 
that last repair part shipment, and have credited your account with $4.68.” Then, if you 
must, explain how the mistake occurred, and promise that it will not happen again. 
Usually the alibis are just as well when left out entirely. 
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ie Do Not Prolong a Quarrel: When you answer a letter which was obviously written by a 
vast . . . 2 ° 

" , customer who was angry or ill-humored when he wrote, do not remind him of his bad 
sa humor when you answer. Assume that his humor has improved in the interval between 
rence) wy - nn ae 

5 writing the letter and receiving your answer. ‘lo say, as many letters do, “You must have 
been sorely provoked when you wrote us on December 18,” only reminds him that he 
has a real or imagined grievance, or reminds him that he has been unfair. Nine chances 
to one he is not nearly so angry as he was when he wrote, so why arouse him all over again? 
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Overlook Trivial Issues: Keven though a customer may accuse you wrongly, even though 
you catch him in a slight mistake, even though he may break a rule, never make an issue 
of a trivial point unless absolutely necessary. Business has more to do than argue in- 
cessantly with customers. If the customer claims he wrote you “three weeks ago” and 
you learn that it was actually only two weeks ago, do not make an issue of his claim. 
Concede it. Save time and money by not arguing. The important thing is to keep him 
satisfied and convinced that you are sincerely trying to serve him. 
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A Profit-Sharing Plan That Works 
For a Small Business 


BY RUEL McDANIEL 


N A Saturday afternoon just 
before Christmas a few years 

ago, Michael L. Bath, president 
and founder of M. L. Bath Com- 
pany, Ltd., Shreveport, Louisiana, 
was walking down a holiday-jam 
med street, with Christmas shop- 
ping problems on his mind. Sud- 
denly out of the throng a comely 
young woman whom Mr. Bath did 
not know dashed up to him and 
without a word seized him around 
the neck and kissed him ardently 
on the lips. 

“Please forgive me!” she ex- 
claimed, her face flushed, “but I 
couldn’t help it. You don’t know 
me. I work in the bindery depart- 
ment. That $106 bonus the com- 
pany gave me was the most money 
I ever had in my life. Not even 
my family ever saw $100 at one 
time before. I just couldn’t help 
kissing you for it!” 

Few of the eighty Bath em- 
ployees are strangers to the head 
of the company, and still fewer 
plant kisses upon his lips to show 
their appreciation for the annual 
bonus they receive from the com- 
pany; but apparently they all do 
greatly appreciate it, for the com- 
pany’s employee turnover is less 
than 5 per cent per year. This in- 
cludes the large staff of ‘printers 
and low-salaried workers in the 
bookbinding department. It in- 
cludes, also, approximately twenty 
men and women who work strictly 
on commission in the sales depart- 
ment. 

The Bath bonus plan is not just 
an ordinary scheme whereby the 
company pays a specified sum an- 
nually as a “gift” to its workers, 
the size of which is determined by 
the generosity of the stockholders. 
It is a definite profit-sharing divi- 
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M. L. Bath Company, employing approximately eighiy 
people, has worked out a bonus, profit-sharing plan 
for all employees which has cut employee turnover ‘o 
less than 5 per cent per year and increased loyal«y 








All employees of M. L. Bath Company receive the same bonus at Christmas, since 
regular salaries do not determine the amounts distributed toindividual employees 


dend, determined to a large degree 
by employees themselves, and 
forms a permanent feature of com- 
pany policy. 

The company operated twenty- 
five years before adopting the 
bonus-profit-sharing program. The 
plan has been in use fourteen 
years. At no time since adoption 
of the program in 1926 have 
stockholders of the company re- 
ceived less than 10 per cent greater 
dividends on their investment than 
they received at any time prior to 
adoption of the plan. 


The least the company has dis- 
tributed to its employees during 
these fourteen years is $4,000. The 
largest distribution made in any 
one year was $25,000. Although 
the company has not passed a y: 
without a net profit since adopti 
of the program, one peculiar { 
ture of the unique bonus plan ; 
vides a bonus distribution e:¢ 
though the company should a 
ally lose money during any y 
This is the “annuity” feature 
the program, adopted in 1933. 

“We feel that the weaknes: 
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‘he average bonus distribution 
lan is that the money is given to 
nployees in the form of a gratu- 


y,” explains Mr. Bath. “People 


ion’t appreciate something they 


et for nothing nearly so much as 
omething they actually earn. 
‘hus our plan is so devised that 
ich employee feels he really earns 
is bonus, and he does.” 
The actual amount of the bonus 
» be paid to employees is deter- 
ined at the end of the fiscal year 
\pril 1). The management com- 
ines the capital investment, the 
irplus, and undivided profits of 
ie corporation, then determines 
what it considers a normal return 
on this combined investment. This 
varies from 7 to as high as 9 per 
cent, depending upon income tax 
and other demands that eat into 





the “reasonable” return is de- 
ducted. Then the employees receive 
50 per cent of the remainder of 
the profits. In other words, the 
stockholders receive a reasonable 
return on their capital and share 
equally with employees in excess 
earnings. 

As the plan actually works out, 
employees receive bonus dividends 
equal to about 25 per cent owner 
ship of the corporation stock. 

The Bath bonus plan differs 
from the average in its method of 
distribution of the sum allotted to 
workers. In determining _ the 
amount to be paid individual em 
ployees, the regular salaries of the 
workers do not enter into it. 
Length of service does not enter 
into the main bonus distribution, 


but it is covered by the “annuity.” 


In this retail sales room, salesmen make extra efforts to produce more business, 
sothat the bonusallotment, from which paymentsare made, will bealargeamount 


individual earnings, and this per- 
centage varies from year to year. 
The percentage is determined at 
the beginning of the fiscal year, 
however, and employees know in 
advance what it will be. 

At the close of the fiscal year, 
all credit and inventory losses are 
deducted from actual earnings, and 
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After the bonus allotment has 
been determined and set aside, the 
management calls a meeting of all 
department heads and foremen. At 
this meeting it is determined what 
per cent of the total bonus allot 
ment is to be paid each department 
head and foreman. The more re- 
sponsibility a department carries, 


the greater the percentage of the 
bonus goes to the head of the de- 
partment. This varies from as high 
as 10 per cent to the sales man- 
ager to as low as 3 per cent to the 
foremen of the composing room, 
the bindery, and so on. 

The remainder then is divided 
exactly in equal sums to all other 
employees (except commission men 
and women), regardless of the jobs 
they hold. 

“This basis of distribution has 


been excellent in giving every 


worker, regardless of how unim- 
portant his tasks may be, a sense 
of responsibility toward the com- 
pany,” Mr. Bath declares. “Every- 
one feels that he owns a share in 
the company, and he conducts him- 
self accordingly. If the office boy 
has been with the company a year 
(the term required to participate 
in the bonus division), he owns just 
as much of the employees’ theoreti- 
cal 25 per cent of the capital as a 
secretary with us twenty years.” 
The “annuity” feature of the 
bonus plan was originated to meet 
what was considered a minor weak- 
ness in the system, in that the dis- 
tribution basis provided no recog- 
nition for longevity of service. 
The part of the bonus paid in 
the form of annuities is a definite 
obligation of the company, the 
same as other fixed overhead, and 
it must be paid, according to the 
plan, regardless of profit or loss 
during any fiscal year. This sum 
thus does not come out of the em- 
ployees’ share of net earnings. 
Under the annuity feature of the 
program, each employee who has 
been with the company longer than 
a year receives a special bonus of 
$1.00 for each year he has been 
employed by the company, up to 
five years. If he has been with 
the company longer than five 
years, he receives an annuity pay- 
ment of $2.00 a year for each 
year he has been employed. In 
determining a basis for establish- 
ing the feature, 1930 was taken. 
Although the annuity phase of 
the program does not go beyond 
the second five-year period until 
1941, the 


(Continued on page 44) 
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From the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific yards at St. Louis comes this excellent example of protective lighting whic! 
tends to discourage and keep away all thieves, prowlers, and saboteurs. Greater visibility also helps reduce accident: 


It would be difficult to approach this 
entrance office to an oil refinery with- 
out guick detection by the watchman 


ANY a manufacturer or indus- 

trial plant owner thinks that 
his plant, grounds, and offices are 
perfectly controlled to keep out 
undesirables, foreign agents, sabo- 
teurs. Yet, almost without excep- 
tion, serious flaws in plant  pro- 
tection have been discovered in 
practically every type of plant 


working on government orders. 
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IS YOUR PLANT PROTECTED 
AGAINST SABOTAGE? 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


Agents of the F. B. I. have sur- 
veyed and made recommendations 
in practically all of the plants 
working on important government 
contracts. Some very astonishing 
facts have been brought to light 
when careful studies were made of 
methods used to protect a plant 
against intruders, to guard val- 
uable drawings, models, tools, 
machines, blueprints, or plans. 

In one plant many blueprints 
of important government equip- 
ment were kept in a big vault. 
“Who has the combination to the 


vault?” an officer of the company 


was asked. He asserted that on! 
one trusted employee had it. 
But the investigator found tl 
combination written on the outsid 
of the vault door! It, was too muc 
to find 


the combination every time son 


trouble the man who ha 
one wanted to enter the vault! 
In another plant where the: 
was a constant stream of truck 
coming and going through a gat: 
the guard was found to be a ne 
man. Investigation showed tha 
no record of his previous employ 
ment was available. No one kn 
When his pr 


much about him. 
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ious employer was finally found 
ind interviewed, the report was, 
‘This man is as nutty as a fruit 
ake.” Further investigation de- 
Joped the fact that the poor 
jlow was only recently escaped 
rom a mental hospital. 
There were three guards in an- 
ther plant where important work 
as being carried on. The chief 
the guards was more than 
ghty years old. Junior — the 
yuungest of the three guards 
seventy-two years old. Yet, 
v guarded property where work 
‘as being conducted which would 
lb of great interest to certain for- 
egn governments. The company 
thought it was doing a humani- 
turlan service to provide employ- 
ment for these superannuated em- 
poyees. Actually it was endan- 
gering not only the men them- 
scives, but the entire plant. 
Because of a fear of arousing 
labor, or giving labor agitators a 
chance to claim that labor spies 
are employed, many manufac- 
turers have neglected ordinary 
plant protection precautions and 
have ceased to check up on theft 
from plants. One company kept 
the gates to the plant yard shut 
for a minute or two at quitting 
time one day. While the crowd 
of workers waited for the gates to 
open, rumor spread that each 
employee was to be searched. When 
the gates were opened and the em- 
ployees marched out, they left 
parts, small tools, and material 
on the ground which filled ten bar- 
rels. It looked as if a large per- 
centage of the employees had 
pocketed something to take home. 
In a plant where blueprints 
were stored in the vault, appar- 
ently with utmost precautions for 
safety, the management received a 
hig surprise. In the rear wall of 
the vault, which was thought to 
be burglar proof, there was a 
window opening on an alley. En- 
ance to the vault would have 
required only a padded brick to 
break the window. At another 
plant a 10-foot sewer, which had 
been forgotten by all officials of 
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For better employee records this identification badge camera has been developed 
for making badges. Subject’s height and clock number are shown in the photo. The 
badge to be worn by employees and the identification card are shown in insets 


the company, offered easy access 
in and out of the plant, with al- 
most no opportunity for discovery. 
With a pair of rubber boots and 
a slicker to protect himself against 
the shallow flow in the sewer, a 
foreign agent or saboteur could 
have walked in at any time 
through the sewer. 

A small correspondence school 
was found to be using blueprints 
of a highly secret aviation im- 
provement as lessons in its course 
of instruction. The school instrue- 
tor had once worked in the avia- 
tion plant and when he needed 
some blueprints for instruction 
work he helped himself, appar- 
ently innocent of wrong intent. 


It would be easy to present a 


vast number of incidents similar 
to these just related, but these 
few will more than suffice to show 
that hundreds of plants thought 
to be safe from potential damage 
actually have the gates wide open, 
with virtually a welcome mat on 
the door to anyone who wants to 
come in for harmful or any other 
purposes. In many plants the 
guard at the gate will admit any- 
one who asks to see Mr. Umph- 
Haph. Try this sometime. Enter a 
plant gate and garble some imagi- 
nary name and see if you are not 
admitted promptly. 

Every industrial plant, office, 
public utility, railroad property 
is vulnerable from several different 


angles, from disloval employees; 


so 
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(Photo Cou rtesy Remington Rand Inc.) 
Many industries have completely modernized employee records toinclude detailed 
facts about every worker's former connections, his whereabouts in 1914-18, plus 
facts about his relatives and foreign connections, if any. Acomplete accident rec- 


ord, attendance record, and employment record are included on visible index cards 





(Photo Courtesy Benjamin Electric Memufasturiue Company) 
It would be a foolhardy intruder who braved the glare of the floodlights which 
protect this material storage yard of the Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh 
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from daytime visitors who migh 
cause damage or obtain valuabl 
information ; from men masquerad 
ing as service, delivery, or simila 
workers, and truck drivers, o 
men entering by way of trucks, 
ostensibly making legitimate de 
liveries, and from men entering 
from rail connections, docks 
wharves, or loading platforms 
Then there is the sneak, whos 
entry usually comes at night. 

The average manufacturer 
public utility executive, or plan 
owner may be likely to ask him 
self, “Why should I be concerned 
I am not working on governmen 
contracts.” He may even conside 
the assertion that his plant is sub 
ject to harm as merely alarmis 
‘arryings-on. But the danger i 
real and ever present, accordin 
to all authorities who have studie: 
the subject. Even though a plan 
may not be harmed, valuable in 
formation may leak out, and sev 
eral foreign governments are ver 
much interested in facts abou 
industrial production not even ri 
motely connected with the man 
facture of armaments. 

For these reasons it has bee: 
suggested that business and in 
dustry should improve its methods 
of employee record keeping, met! 
ods of control of all employee en 
trances and the movements of em 
ployees in and out of their d 
partments, methods of checking 
on absent employees, and especia 
ly that it should develop records 
on previous employment of a 
workers, foreign military service, 
relatives of employees in foreig: 
countries, as well as the wher 
abouts of all employees betwe 
1914-18. In plants near the Ca 
adian or Mexican border, whe: 
an employee might visit these 
countries in a brief absence of a 
day or night, strict records should 
be kept of absences. 

It is also necessary to impro: 
records kept en all people ente 
ing plants and offices on any pr 
text. No one should be allowed 
a plant without a signature ar 
his name, (Continued on page / 
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Recipe for Better Work in 1941 


Hq’ WHIRLED around to answer the telephone 
“No, I haven’t had a chance to get to it. Call me 
tomorrow.” 


Then a man came in and asked him about a sched- 
ule. “Been snowed under. Just haven’t had a minute 
to get at it.” Once more the telephone rang. “Too 
bad, old man. Sorry to hold you up. Oh, yes, I know. 
But I haven’t had a minute. Can’t help it.” 

He pitched in, and for at least ten minutes he told 
me how busy he was. How the work piled up on him. 
How he was working under pressure. His desk was 
piled high with papers. On a chair was another pile 
of stuff. On top a bookcase and on the table back 
of his desk were piles of papers, reports, clippings, 
correspondence, magazines, catalogs, printed matter. 

Later, in the same office I saw other executives with 
clean desks, no papers in sight, except the ones on 
which they were working. I asked about my friend 
who seemed so pitifully busy. 

“Oh—he’s the office joke. Spends half his time 
pawing over papers on his desk. He’s really not 
busy,” they told me. 

A famous executive once told me he made up pro- 
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motion and salary raise lists by walking through the 
office and looking at the tops of men’s desks. The 
men with littered desks received no raises. 

Here is one way to clear up a desk and keep it 
clear. Act on every paper as soon as it alights on 
your desk. If you need more information send it to 
the person who can supply that information. File 
every paper that has been acted upon; send to a call- 
up file every paper to be acted upon in the future. 
Have a reference file for all papers you think you may 
need in the future. Do not keep reports on your desk 
unless actuaily at work on them. Train all assistants 
and fellow workers to stop putting miscellaneous 
papers on your desk with notes. Teach them to bring 
several of these problems to you at once and wait for 
the answer. This will encourage them to act on many 
details they now submit to you out of habit, or be- 
cause you make it easy for them to pass things on to 
vou for decision. Let it be known that your desk is 
not a catch-all for every paper on which someone else 
declines to act. Do these simple things and you will 
have from 20 to 50 per cent more time for real work 
during busy 1941.—E. W. 
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With sales costs rising, it 
is necessary for every ex- 
ecutive to help every sales- 
man make better use of 
his time. Drawing on the 
methods of many men who 
have at least partially 
licked the call problem, 
this story presents tested 
plans which have helped 
salesmen put in more time 
actually face to face with 
buyers instead of waiting 





BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


ROBABLY the greatest waste 

in business is the time lost in 
selling. In most fields salesmen are 
not able to spend more than one 
hour a day in the active mechanics 
of selling—that is in talking to 
prospects. I know of no line where 
it would average more than three 
hours. The remainder of the five to 
eight hours that a salesman works 
is spent in traveling and waiting. 

The problem exists because of 
the very nature of the conditions 
under which salesmen operate. In 
most lines buyers will not see sales- 
men before 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and usually they stop inter- 
viewing them about noon. In the 
afternoon a salesman is lucky if 
he can get an interview before 2 
o'clock or after 4 o’clock. That 
leaves a salesman only around four 
hours a day to spend in the pres- 
ence of buyers. Even this time is 
generally cut down to a fraction 
because other salesmen are trying 
to see the same buyers. 

There is probably no other line 
of work in which the working day 
is so short as in selling. Salesmen 
spend less than 25 per cent of their 
time in selling and more than 75 
per cent in trying to sell. 

Admittedly serious though this 
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problem is, many companies have 
found ways to lick it or at least to 
minimize its severity. While most 
sellers have found the problem yn- 
solvable, other sellers have dis- 
covered at least ten methods that 
can be used to give salesmen a 
longer working day. 

Meruop Numser 1. Since pros 


pects can be seen for only a few 


hours a day, a call list for any half 


day should consist of concerns in 


the same neighborhood. Bert Mac 


Kenzie, Brooklyn salesman for tl 
American Felt Company, has 4 
system that helps him to pack mor 
calls into his day’s work. He lias 


an address book in which the nannies 


of prospects are arranged both 
phabetically and geographically 

Mr. MacKenzie had been “m 
ing” Brooklyn for only abou 
month, when he discovered that 
was returning to the same sect 
every day or two. He reaso 


that if he could clean up all 
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rospects in a district on the same 


lay he would save a lot of time. 


That is why he prepared his unique 


rospect book. 
In its geographical section, it 
sts all the prospects ina neighbor 
ood. Take the Bush Terminal, as 
ryy 

n example. There may be dozens 
f prospects for felt in its num- 
The 


ould naturally have no difficulty 


‘ous buildings. salesman 


| thinking of the names and loca 


ions of his good customers and 
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choice prospects there. The chances 
are he would call on them first. But 
it might be easy to overlook the 


“ana 


be scattered all through this hug 


prospe Cts. which nway 


Bush labyrinth. However, with the 
names grouped under the Terminal 
classification, it is no trick to keep 
track of them. 

Mr. MacKenzi *s Syst m enables 


a salesman to utilize the tag ends 


of time. Suppose he has spent the 


morning visiting three or four ac 


counts, and finishes his last call at 
12 o’clock. Most 
be inclined to knock off for lune 
But if a 
MacKenzie system, he would refer 
to his book that 
"aaa id 


not called on in months, or 


sale sien would 


salesman were using the 


and sec there is 
prospect nearby that he has 
a 66q*99 


prospect on whom he has never 
called, and thus he would make on 
more call that morning. 

Brooklyn is not the only place 
where this system could be used. It 
can be used almost any place in 
many types of selling, particularly 
in industrial selling. A phenomenon 
of the times is the rise of the in 


dustrial terminal—large buildings 
or groups of buildings in which arc 
housed industries. The 


old Clark plant in Newark is an 
example. The Everett Industries in 


scores of 


Massachusetts is another. And in 
Manchester, New Hampshire, the 
mile-long plant of the Amoskeag 
textile mills now tenants a large 
variety of businesses. 

NUMBER 2. 


MetruHop Every 


salesman has a number of leads to 
follow up, consisting of prospects 
who asked for prices, samples, or 
other information and of custom 
ers who wrote or phoned to have 
a salesman call. These people art 
easy to see. The salesman should 
not use up the heart of the morn 
ing or the afternoon in calling on 
them. He should see them when his 
regular prospects cannot be seen 
10:30 in the 


during the noon recess, and afte: 


before morning, 
4 o’clock. They are anxious to give 
time to the salesman. They will be 
glad to see him almost any time. 
In such cases many salesmen hav 


found it best to phone and make 


an appointment for some odd hour. 
Then they can spend the sunny 
hours of the day in calling on 
harder-to-see prospects. 

Meruop Numsper 3. Much the 
san plan can be used with good 
customers. They, too, can be seen 
outside of the usual salesmen-call 
ing hours. I have a friend who sells 
materials to handbag manufac 
turers. In New York City this in- 
dustry sets aside one morning a 
week for 


This is a tremendous handicap for 


interviewing salesmen. 
salesmen. If they had only this one 
industry to sell, they would be idle 
41, days a week. And if they do 
sell other 


friend, they would find it impos 


industri Ss, as does mv 


sible to cover the handbag manu 
facturers in half a day. 

My friend gets around this by 
devoting that precious morning to 
prospects, many of whom have not 
vet bought from him. Once he con 
into customers, 


verts prospects 


he manages to call on them on 
days when the industry as a whole 
is not interviewing salesmen. He 
tells his customers frankly that he 
the best 


if they confine his calls to Thurs 


cannot give them service 
day mornings. 

Meruop NumBer +. When you 
have an exceptionally good “buy” 
to submit or some special proposi- 
tion to make, deliberately wait for 
off hours. The other day I had 
lunch with one of our own sales- 
men. He asked me to spend the 
afternoon with him. We made four 
routine calls and got one order. At 
4 o'clock sharp, the salesman step- 
ped into a telephone booth and 
called a customer whom he hadn’t 
sold in years. Ordinarily, it would 
be risky to visit a customer of that 
that 


salesman said he had some samples 


type at time of day. The 


to show which were so hot that he 


didn’t like to wait until the next 
day. The prospect told him to 
“come right over.” When he saw 
what my associate had to offer, 


he became enthusiastic and gave us 


a nice ord Pr. 
Donald B. Tansill, vice presi 
dent in charge of sales of one of 


the large shee t Continued on page j >) 
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Here, on this and the opposite page, is shown one of the charts used in an annual report made by Economy Grocery Stores 
to its employees. By comparing the size of the figures and the year, employees can readily visualize the company’s problems 


What to Tell Your Employees 
About Your Business 





Many company heads think employees cannot under- 
stand management’s problems, but when they take 
them into their confidence they find that employees not 
only do understand, but give much better cooperation 





BY B. M. SAYRE 


N THE packaging department 

of a manufacturing plant, 150 
girls wrapped and packed the 
finished merchandise into shipping 
containers. The plant manager 
believed that the packaging cost 
could be reduced if the girls were 
properly instructed and were 
offered an incentive. Motion study 
was thereupon introduced and the 
girls quickly learned how to avoid 
lost motions and fatiguing efforts. 

Simultaneously with the adop- 
tion of the time and methods 
standards, a bonus plan was in- 
augurated. Several weeks after 
this plan was placed in operation, 
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the girls served notice through 
their grievance committee that 
they would no longer work under 
the new arrangement. 

The management checked the 
standards and believed them to 
be fair. The natural result was 
an impasse. An arbitrator was se- 
lected who decided that the al- 
lowed time and the labor rates were 
fair. But, the clerical means of 
determining earnings was beyond 
the scope of the ability of the girls 
to calculate. As a matter of fact, 
the foremen and some executives 
could not decipher the formula 
used to determine earnings. 


Faced with this evidence, man 
agement continued the time, allow 
ances but changed its method of 
determining earnings. The girls 
were called into a meeting and wer 
told: 

“The average rate paid for this 
type of work in this community is 
50 cents per hour. We will pay 
you 50 cents for every hour you 
are employed no matter if you 
work or not. We will see that the 
working conditions are right and 
that you are promptly furnished 
with the material and everything 
you need to enable you to do your 
work correctly and in the allowed 
time. We expect every girl to pack 
five containers per hour. If you 
don’t, we will study your methods 
and try to help you. Now, for 
every container over five per hour 
that you pack, we will pay you 
10 cents and that is your bonus 
Can you figure your earnings?” 

Here we see a simple explana 
tion clearing a charged atmospher 
and resulting in greater profits for 
the company and greater earnings 
for the employees. But of fa: 
greater importance are the re 
sultant mutual understanding and 
better industrial relations. 

Exactly as employers want t« 
plan their production, sales, and 
policies to insure profits—so th: 
employee wants to plan his spend 
ing program and home affairs. Th: 
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By presenting statistics in cartoon-graph form, employees will figure out just what each figure means or represents. Many 
companies, in the last few years, have prepared special annual reports for employees, showing their financial condition 


employee wants to know what is 
ahead of him so that he can de- 
termine whether he can move into 
a better neighborhood and thus 
give little John finer environment ; 
he wants to plan for little Mary’s 
piano lessons; he wants to know 
if he can afford that second-hand 
car to take the kids on week-end 
outings. In short, he wants se- 
curity. He wants to be free of 
fear. 

To create a good, modern indus- 
trial relationship, the employee 
should be given a comprehensive 
grasp of the business in which he 
is engaged. 

Newspapers recently printed a 
demand made by the president of a 
shop union that the company em- 
ployees he represented be per- 
mitted to share in the corporation 
profits. The basis of this demand 
was newspaper releases indicating 
a profit of several millions. Now 
the president of this shop union is 
an unusually well versed individual. 
He is possessed of much knowledge 
along business administration lines. 
But he had no way of knowing 
that the plant he represents (the 
corporation owned several plants) 
was losing money. He didn’t know 
much about the corporation’s huge 
funded debt and that not only was 
cash required for the sinking fund 
covering the debt but that the 
profits indicated were before inter- 
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est and depreciation. And perhaps 
he didn’t pause to figure out that 
this huge debt was created out of 
management’s desire to fabricate 
inventory in order to provide em- 
ployment. 

It is lack of knowledge which 
causes labor to heed its leaders’ 
exhortations, such as the one which 
follows: “If the corporations which 
control American industry fail to 
provide work, then there must be 
some power somewhere that will go 
over and above and beyond those 
corporations and their inadequate 
policies and provide a job and in- 
sure the workers the right to live.” 

Management has done much to 
train personnel. It has trained per- 
sonnel in first aid, safety work, 
and foremanship. Why not train 
personnel to a better understand- 
ing of economics? 

The common fallacy that the 
employee wouldn’t understand has 
too often been exploded. When I 
think of how often I’ve seen shop 
laborers minutely determine their 
income under some “Rube Gold- 
berg” type of incentive plan, and 
when I’ve seen them solve shop 
problems which escaped solution 
by management, I know that the 
majority of them are eminently 
qualified to understand and appre- 
ciate financial problems. 

Give them facts. Give them 
something to think about. Without 


knowledge, management can’t ex- 
pect whole-hearted cooperation 
and responsibility. We hear the 
current hue and cry that labor or- 
ganizations should disclose their 
financial position for public pe- 
rusal. I am for it. But how about 
that 50-50 idea firmly established 
as a just distribution between 
master and men even before the 
Roman Empire? Tear down that 
sacred shroud from about com- 
pany operations which clothes di- 
rectorate meeting rooms and take 
them all into your confidence. 
Frequently we hear managers of 
small companies state that dis- 
closure of financial matters and 
company policies is only suitable 
or advisable for large corpora- 
tions. They give as their princi- 
pal reason the fact that too much 
knowledge on the part of em- 
ployees of small concerns places 
the management at a disadvantage 
—that employees can, as a result 
of knowledge of the financial condi- 
tion of a small company, make un- 
reasonable demands at a crucial 
moment; and that capitulation to 
such demands is mandatory if ruin 
is to be averted. Well, any manager 
who sincerely feels that way isn’t 
familiar with his own organization. 
There is very little that goes on 
in directorate or executive meet- 
ings which doesn’t somehow trickle 
down into the (Continued on page 46) 





How Business Can Help 
Reduce Tax Costs 





If business and trade associations will join in the 
fight for less waste, more facts, and lower taxes being 
waged by the tax associations over the country, their 
combined forces would create a tremendously powerful 
influence to reduce the cost of government and taxes 





BY J. I. LYLE 


President, Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


— of our organized business 
and trade groups are acutely 
aware of the depressing effects of 
the heavy tax burden on_ profits 
and production costs. Yet appar- 
ently few of them have realized 
what a powerful agent for tax re- 


lief they might become through de- 


velopment of common policies and 
coordinated action to reduce gov- 
ernment costs. 

We have today a total annual 
government cost of than 
$18,000,000,000 


about 20 per cent of the national 


more 
representing 


income. We have a total govern- 
ment debt (federal, state, and 
local) of about $64,000,000,000. 
The federal debt limit has been 
to $49,000,000,000. Our 
ratio 


raised 
government expenditure 
equals about 25 per cent of the 
national income; and this amount 
includes only a small fraction of 
$14,000,000,000 
burden for national defense, which 
may run to $30,000,000,000° or 


more, 


an additional 


Business and industrial groups 
are carrying the major portion of 
these huge government costs. In 
1939, business taxes and those col- 
lected from business equaled 74 
per cent of all state taxes and 75 
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per cent of all federal taxes. The 
figures were: State, $2,836,000,- 
000; federal, $4,106,000,000.+ 

The share in the cost of govern- 
ment borne by the larger corpora- 
tions is further reflected in a sur- 
vey of all taxes paid in 1939 by 
183 representative corporations. 
This group of large units has 
7,000,000 stockholders, 3,000,000 
employees, and $45,500,000,000 in 
assets. The 1939 tax bill for the 
group was equal to $305 per com- 
mon share, $329 per common 
stockholder, and $611 per em- 
ployee. 

The heavy tax load affects all 
organized trade groups and asso- 
ciations of which there are thou- 
sands in the United States, rang- 
ing from buttons to bakers to 


brass. Nearly every industry of 


any size is organized. If these 


business groups should get to- 
gether in a national congress on 
government costs, register their 
opinions and findings, and coordi- 
nate the weight of their influence 


with the rapidly growing taxpayer 


movement, business and industry 


would soon get state and local tax 
relief. Moreover, the effect of such 
a coordination on federal spending 


policies would quickly register in 


Congressional economy sentimen 
and reduce appropriations. 

The taxpayer movement shoul: 
welcome this support from oi 
ganized business. Today there ai 
twenty-seven state-wide taxpaye 
associations and more than 1,20) 
local economy groups scattere:| 
throughout the country. Savings 
in government costs resulting from 
taxpayer programs are so large 
that the movement hopes to be abi: 
to cut $1,000,000,000 from stat 
and local budgets in 1941. Plans 
for this objective were formulate: 
at the recent meeting called by the 
Tax Foundation at New York 
City, where executives of ninetee: 
of the state associations met. 
effected by the 


movement are a result of citizen 


The savings 


research into government records, 
publication of surveys in languag: 
average citizens can understand, 
newspaper publicity on reforms 
demanded by the citizens, attend 
ance at budget hearings, and per- 
sonal contacts with public officials. 

Following are some typical re- 
sults of the citizen economy cam 
paigns: 

In New York State more than 
8,000 representatives of 932 tax 
payer and civic groups attended 
the public hearing on the proposed 
state budget for 1941, which was 
arranged by the Public Expendi- 
ture Survey. They stopped an in 
crease of $15,000,000 in the stat: 
income tax and, for the first time 
since 1933, there was no additiona! 
tax levied. In 1939 the taxpayers 
got a reduction of 426,500,000 in 
the proposed budget. 

A survey of the city of Troy. 
New York, was made recently b\ 
the Citizens Public Expenditur 
+ From a study by Tax Foundation, Inc. 


+t From a survey by American Federation 
Investors, Ine. 
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The taxes paid in 1939 by 183 companies with 7,000,000 stockholders, 3,000,000 employees, and $45,500,000,000 were studied. 
It was found that for every share of common stock $305 in taxes were paid; for every common stockholder, $329; and for 
every employee, $611. Heavier federal taxes on corporations’ excess profits will make these figures even higher in 1941 


Survey of New York at the request 
of the Troy Chamber of Com- 
merece. The survey contained ree- 
ommendations for immediate sav- 
ings of $867,000 and future sav- 
ings of $415,000. Many of these 
recommendations have been adopt- 
ed in the recently enacted munici- 
pal budget. 

Studies made by the Kentucky 
Tax Reduction Association became 
the basis of county reform legis- 
lation enacted by the Kentucky 
General Assembly in 1934. Five 
laws were enacted which included 
a Uniform County Budget Law 
and the abolition or consolidation 
of a number of county offices. The 
Association estimates that these 
reforms reduced county expendi- 
tures in Kentucky $3,000,000 in 
the first year with a permanent 
reduction of $500,000 a year 
thereafter. 

A few years ago the taxpayers 
of Montclair, New Jersey, began 
to take direct interest in their 
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local government. A businesslike 
administration was installed. Last 
year the city went on a cash basis 
and reported a $500,000 surplus. 

The Iowa Budget Appeal law, 
framed and supported by the Iowa 
Taxpayers Association, has re 
duced the state’s cost of govern- 
ment by millions of dollars. The 
law safeguards and _ limits the 
power to levy taxes and gives citi 
zens the right of appeal. 

The citizens of New Rochelle, 
New York, were faced with a budg- 
et increase and the highest tax 
rate in the city’s history. More 
than 900 taxpayers attended a 
public hearing on the budget. The 
result was a budget reduction of 
$242,000. 

A civic committee in Joliet, 
Illinois, set out to get the tax 
facts. Their efforts have saved ap- 
proximately $177,000 in taxes. 

Savings achieved by local tax- 
payers’ groups in New York State 
total more than $28,000,000. 


The Massachusetts Federation 
of Taxpayer Associations called 
a public hearing in Faneuil Hall 
on the state budget for the bienni- 
um 1939-40. About 7,000 persons 
attended. Research men recom- 
mended 87 different economies. As 
a result of the hearing the state 
budget was reduced $14,590,000. 

Most of the $600,000 deficit 
which faced Superior, Wisconsin, 
on January 1, 1940, was climi- 
nated by the close of the fiscal year 
in September according to the City 
and County Association of Su- 
perior and Douglas County. 

Protests of citizens were led by 
the New Jersey Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation and this group prevented 
impending increases in New Jer- 
sey’s tax bill this year and brought 
a cut of $750,000 in the proposed 
1940-41 state budget. 

The Pennsylvania Economy 
League announces that estimated 
net expenditures for the state for 
the period 1939-41 are $80,210,- 
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356 less than of the previous period. 

The nation-wide battle of our 
citizens for economy and efficiency 
in government is a fight to pre- 
serve the financial foundation of 
American democracy and freedom. 

The threat to American de- 
mocracy contained in the present 
public debt and cost of government 
was described in these words by 
Commissioner A. H. Stone, of the 
Mississippi Tax Commission, in his 
presidential address at the annual 
meeting of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation last October: 

“Tt is not a matter of primary 
consequence to know that the cost 
of government from 1932 to 1936 
exceeded that of all previous ad- 
ministration periods combined 
since, and including that, of 
George Washington. Regardless of 
the volume, it is only as we analyze 
the figures and study their compo- 
sition that their true relation to 
the cost of government becomes ap- 
parent. When we investigate the 
uses of the vast sums expended and 
their application to purposes not 
hitherto dreamed of in govern- 
ment functions, we realize we are 
dealing with a philosophy of gov- 
ernment rather than with the im- 
plements of governmental opera- 
tion. We are witnessing a gradual 
but sure decadence—a _ lowering 
of the standards of a liberty-lov- 
ing, independent, self-reliant peo- 
ple into dependent masses and 
groups bringing upon the nation 
and state every conceivable form 
of pressure to secure for them- 
selves every conceivable form of 
governmental service or benefit. 
We are undergoing a test of our 
capacity for self-government under 
the forms of representative de- 
mocracy.” 

The taxpayer movement is an 
instinctive response of Americans 
to the financial dangers of unre- 
stricted public spending and waste 
of public funds. Behind it lies a 
growing fear that without an alert 
and active sense of economic citi- 
zenship, political citizenship can- 
not survive. 

One of the first jobs of the tax- 
payer association is to conduct a 
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survey of local government ex- 
penditures which shows in lan- 
guage every citizen can under- 
stand, where the tax dollar goes, 
how much of it is wasted, and where 
economies can be effected. 

Following are some of the wide- 
spread, wasteful, and _ inefficient 
practices of local governments 
which these surveys have uncov- 
ered: 

Signing of blank checks against 
future expenditures ; heavy mileage 
expense bills sometimes at 10-15 
cents a mile allowed to county 
supervisors ; no specifications writ- 
ten on purchase vouchers; no de- 
tailed budget proposals _pre- 
sented to citizens; total depart- 
mental requests only. 

No public hearings called on pro- 
posed budgets for the coming 
year ; part-time jobs given to pub- 
lic officials which could be con- 
solidated at substantial savings to 
taxpayers ; county supervisors’ re- 
ports give no specifications on ex- 
penditures, only amounts and 
names of recipients; the citizen 
doesn’t know for what his money 
went; amounts budgeted are not 
given with amounts spent by vari- 
ous departments; the citizen 
doesn’t know where or how the 
budget was exceeded ; expenditures 
are often-charged against depart- 
ment appropriations with which 
they are not related. 

No control exercised over the 
purchase of land and prices paid 
for highway rights of way ; unneces- 
sary borrowing year after year in- 
stead of increasing tax rates; 
gasoline and other supplies bought 
at retail with no quantity dis- 
counts. 

No effort made to plan or check 
monthly expenditures in order to 
keep within the budget; no inde- 
pendent audit made of public ex- 
penditures ; no allowance made for 
reduction of funded debts—thus 
interest piles up; no referendum 
held on the issuance of new bond 
issues for public works ; no general 
ledger kept so that officials can 
determine the total status of pub- 
lic funds at any time. 
Departments making their own 











purchases on a basis of favoritism 
and regardless of competitive bids ; 
paying federal and state gasolin. 
taxes on public purchases whic), 
are exempted from such taxes; 
theft insurance bought on a fir 
truck; fire insurance issued on 
snow ploughs. 

Town meetings on expenditur s 
postponed because well attende:| 
by taxpayers ; future meetings he! 
without adequate notice to citizens ; 
a town buying its own road ma- 
chinery when the county is fully 
equipped with machinery whic) 
can be rented; a town council pur- 
chases a fire truck in a city 300 
miles distant—the entire council 
votes to go and see it before it :s 
delivered. 

Retirement of debt through a 
mere bookkeeping figure while tlic 
money intended for the purpose is 
spent elsewhere; routine okays 
with no detailed audit by the con- 
mittee which is supposed to audit 
departmental purchases and ex- 
penditures; no uniformity of pub- 
lic records even though the stat 
prescribes specific blanks. 

Arbitrary increase of salaries of 
public officials without the ap- 
proval of voters. 

At a time when the taxpayer is 
called on to meet unprecedented 
government costs in addition to 
huge armament expenditures; at a 
time when the federal debt limit 
has to be raised to keep the gov- 
ernment going, such practices as 
the foregoing constitute a form of 
economic treason on the part of 
elected officials. 

It is a hopeful sign for the fu- 
ture of our democracy that the 
taxpayers themselves are taking 
matters into their own hands, in a 
nation-wide demand for business- 
like efficiency and economy in gov- 
ernment. With the support of or- 
ganized business and trade behind 
them the taxpayer groups could 
greatly increase both the scope 
and intensity of their economy 
campaigns; and business interests 
would be the chief beneficiaries of 
the additional governmental econ- 
omies effected as a result of such 
support. 
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70 A NEWS PHOTO 


“CHEESECAKE” means 
pictures like this m 


*ublicity men have long known that 
shotographs of bathing-suited beau- 
ies make tourists and vacationists 
hange long-laid plans. Such photo- 
-raphs are known to news photogra- 
hers as “cheesecake.” 





“COMPTOMETER ECONOMY” means 
ACCURATE FIGURES FASTER with LESS 
EYE AND NERVE STRAIN, 


NO CIPHERS appear on Model 
M answer dials unless they are 
part of actual answer! The an- 
swer, for example, used to read 
00000054520. Now it reads 
54520. 





The latest improvement in the 
Model M Cushioned-Touch 
Comptometer is the elimination 
of all ciphers in the answer 
register which precede the actual 
answer. Eye travel (an important 
fatigue factor) is limited to the 
length of the answer, instead of to 
the full width of the machine. 
Likelihood of error, in reading 
answers, is reduced. Figure-work 
cost is decreased. 
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Along with the Comptometer’s 
exclusive Controlled-Key safe- 
guard, which eliminates errors due 
to faulty key-manipulation, this 
newest Comptometer improve- 
ment is finding high favor with 
office appliance operators. 

With executives, concerned 
with end-results, this improvement 
is one more reason for specifying 
Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines and methods — for 





all phases of office figure work. 

Your Comptometer representa- 
tive is prepared to demonstrate 
“Comptometer Economy” on 
your specific figure-work prob- 
lems. Telephone him — or write 
to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 
N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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What a difference modernization has 
made is seen by comparing the old 
portion of the building with the new 
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Two modern marquees, plus resurfacing the walis with terra cotta up to the third floor, and painting to match above 
has turned an old department store building into the most modern appearing big store on State Street in Chicago’s Loop 


OLD BUILDINGS MADE NEW 


ITH retail store fronts being 

remodeled along miles and miles 
of retail shopping streets, the 
owner or occupant of an old-fash- 
ioned building is at a distinct dis- 
advantage. Today, when a retail 
store is occupied by a new tenant, 
especially a chain-store tenant, the 
chances are that a complete face- 
lifting job is required, extending 
from the sidewalk to the top cor- 
nice. 

Owners of many large retail 
buildings which are still structur- 
ally sound but obsolete in appear- 
ance have seen their investments 
threatened by the tremendous store 
front remodeling program which 
has swept the land, especially 
among owners of small stores. 

That a 


large, old-fashioned 


ie ae iy 0 ee oe 


store front can be completels 
streamlined is proved by the r 
cent face-lifting which has modern 
ized the appearance of the Fai: 
Store, one of Chicago’s larges! 
State Street department stores. 

The newly constructed front. 
costing about $100,000, was buil! 
with Crystal Lake terra cotta. Its 
light color adds brilliance to Stat: 
Street and makes the store attrac 
tive and eye-catching. Above th: 
third floor, the upper front of th: 
building has been painted a ligh 
color to match the terra cotta 
Eventually this new face will ex 
tend around the entire store. 

The distinctive lighting of th 
rebuilt marquees at the two Stat 
Street entrances gives interestin 
nighttime (Continued on page 4° 
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Telephone 
Numbers on 
Printed Matter 


spUSINESS itself 
much time and _ considerable 
fort if it made a practice of put- 
ng telephone numbers on letter- 
eads, statements, bills, estimates, 
atalogs, folders, direct-mail ad- 
vertising, price lists, and all other 
»rinted matter which is mailed to 
ustomers or prospects. 

A few cases will show how this 
ould help. Before me are two 
atalogs, both listing essentially 
(he same equipment. One dealer’s 
catalog has the telephone number 
prominently displayed on the cover. 
‘he other has no telephone num- 
her anywhere. I need information 
about a piece of equipment listed 
and described in both catalogs. 
Which dealer do I call? The one 
whose number is on his catalog. 

There is a bill on my desk. I 
do not fully understand the 
charges. Instead of approving it 
for payment I intend to call up 
the company to explain one charge 
on the bill. There is no telephone 
number on it. The bill is pushed 
to one side until I have a moment 
to look up the telephone number. 
There is a delay of several days. 
The accounts receivable depart- 
ment asks me about the bill. After 
a week I write the company a letter 
and ask them to write me about it. 
Much time would have been saved 
all around if there had been a tele- 
phone number on the bill. 

Once more: A man writes me for 
some information I could easily 
pass on to him in a few minutes 
conversation via the telephone. But 
there is no telephone number on his 
letterhead. So I write the informa- 
tion to him, failing to make it as 
complete as I should. He writes 
back for more information ; I write 
him once more. Had I talked with 
him I could have given him the in- 
‘ormation he had to write a second 
letter to obtain.—E. W. 





would save 
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D:: your business use office or factory forms? Letter- 


heads? Inter-office and field communications? Do you 


use letters and promotional literature? If you use some or all 
of them, it’s 10 to 1 that Multigraph can save you a substantial 
amount of money. We're not talking about pin money. We're 


talking in terms of savings that often hit forty percent or more. 


Multigraph duplicating can be put into profitable action, 
not merely by one machine, but by the one of a wide range of 
duplicating machines and methods which fits your particular 
needs. Today, Multigraph Methods bring new quality, versa- 
tility, and economy—enable your employees to turn out a 
wider variety of really high quality work, heretofore beyond 


the scope of office duplicating. 


Let your nearby Multigraph Representative show you how 
a moderate investment in Multigraph can return worthwhile 
dividends by saving money for your business. You'll find 
MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city tele- 
phone books. If you prefer, write to us direct for further 


details and samples of Multigraph duplicating. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 


MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 


Multigraph ano Multilith Duplicators 












HIS is the story of a modern, 

new office building that might not 
have been needed. Had it not been 
for a carefully planned expansion 
program, put into effect after the 
1929 crash had reduced the com- 
pany’s volume to about half the 
usual figure, the stone and steel in 
this new building would still be in 
the ground from whence it came. 

Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company was organized 
at the turn of the century to de- 
velop and exploit a mineral deposit 
on the shores of Lake Superior. 
The minerals were thought to be 
valuable for abrasive wheels and 
grinding tools. After the money 
was raised, the plant built, it was 
found that the minerals were not 
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nearly as valuable or as useful as 
had been anticipated. 
After this costly discovery the 


company thought the minerals 
would be good for making flexible 
abrasives such as sandpaper. After 
some years it was found that the 
minerals from the company’s de- 
posits were not as good for sand- 
paper as had been thought. It be- 
came necessary for the company to 
purchase its raw materials, instead 
of digging them out of its own 
property, which had been the rea- 
son for the company’s start in 
business. 

Buying its raw material and 
making sandpaper and other flex- 
ible abrasives the company built a 
good business, moved to St. Paul, 
and by 1929 was selling large 
quantities of abrasives to the retail 


trade as well as to industry. The: 
came the crash of 1929 and volum 

fell off alarmingly. That same yea 

W. L. McKnight was made presi 
dent. He had started with the con 

pany as a clerk in 1907, was sent 
to Chicago as a member of the sales 
department in 1909, and mad 
sales manager in 1911. Thre 
years later he was appointed ge1 

eral manager. 

Facing the reduction in volun 
which occurred just as he was 
made president in 1929, Mr. M: 
Knight instituted a three-way d 
velopment program designed to d 
versify the products, to diversi!) 
buyers, and to diversify compc' 
tion. Part of this program was a 
research activity to (1) make o!d 
products better, (2) find mor 
products to make, and (3) find 
more uses for all products. 

Today the collective results 
this research and development p1 
gram have brought the compa:y 


f 
I 
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Paneled in teakwood, with furniture, carpets, and drapes of appropriate color and design, this new office of 
W. L. McKnight, president, Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, guarantees him a well lighted, 
ventilated, quiet workroom, easily accessible to the directors’ room and the offices of executives and officers 





Directors will be glad to attend meetings in this Vice President Bush selected rosewood for the panels 
room paneled in American walnut with a table to in his office which is convenient to the president's 
match, and comfortable leather upholstered chairs and which adjoins the directors’ room shown at left 
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Even though a salesman must wait, he is offered every comfort in this recep- 
tion room, with teakwood paneling, leather upholstered chairs and davenports 


new business which is more impor- 
tant than the original line of sand- 
paper and abrasives. In other 
words, the business resulting from 
the depression pressure is larger 
than the total business at the time 
of the depression’s start. 

Before the depression the com- 
pany had acquired mineral de- 
posits at Wausau, Wisconsin, 
where it now quarries abrasive ma- 
terials. Another property at Cop- 
ley, Ohio, near Akron, was also ac- 
quired, so that the word “mining” 
in the title again took on real 
meaning which had disappeared 
when the company abandoned its 
original property. 

By 1933 the research program 
had begun to show results. In that 
year a new product, roofing gran- 
ules—a glazed, sand-like material 
sold to roofing manufacturers— 
was introduced. Some progress was 
made in finding customers for this 
material in 1933, in 1934 sales 
showed a fair increase, in 1935 
sales were good and have been in- 
creasing ever since. This is one 
part of the company’s recently ac- 
quired volume. 

Since 1926 the company had been 
making pressure-sensitive adhesive 
tapes, but it was not until after 
the depression that markets were 
widely developed on this line. Ways 
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were found, in the research labora- 
tory to improve the adhesives on 
the tape, and literally hundreds of 
new uses were developed. Most 
widely known of these paper tapes 
is the product known as Scotch 
Tape, called Scotch because it can 
be used over and over again, thus 
appealing to the traditional Scotch 
preference for anything that pro- 
motes thrift and saving. 

In 1931 the company developed 
and began marketing cellulose tape 
—clear, flexible, easily-handled 
Cellophane with an adhesive which 
causes it to adhere tightly to al- 
most any surface, yet which can 
easily be removed without a trace, 
when necessary. 

Obviously these lines are sold by 
different trade outlets, through 
different marketing channels. This 
adds stability to the business, be- 
cause, as President McKnight says, 
“Trade wars and price-cutting by 
industry are the most costly and 
destructive forces in business. By 
diversifying competitors we are not 
likely to suffer from a trade war 
in several lines at one time, where- 
as if we had but one line, sold to 
but one class of trade, a price-cut- 
ting war would affect our total vol- 
ume. But with a diversified line, 
sold to a diversified group of cus- 
tomers, it is not likely that more 


than a small part of our produc 
tion would be affected by a weak 
price structure in certain channels 


where our goods flow to users.” 

Still another development sinc 
the great depression of 1929 is th: 
company’s entry into another ad 
hesive field—rubber adhesives fo: 
industrial use. In its Detroit plant 
the company has developed a big 
volume on this type of product 
since 1934. Some of the largest 
users are the automobile manu 
facturers. 

Actually the company has thre« 
new businesses, which did not exist 
when its volume was seriously re 
duced ten years ago. Were it not 
for these new businesses it is doubt 
ful if the company would need thx 
new, modern office building int 
which it moved a few months ago 
Here are some facts about the new 
building. 

The new office, across a narrow 
street from the factory, is a two 
story, basement and sub-basement 
steel, concrete, and stone building. 
276 by 92 feet. Air-conditioned, 
lighted so that there is a minimun 
of 30 footcandles on all working 
surfaces, and more in many places, 
such as the drafting rooms, and 
acoustically treated so that even 
in areas where there are many busy 
office machines at work you ar 
aware of almost no noise, the build 
ing offers a splendid working hom 
for the officers, executives, and 
clerical staff. 

There is a large cafeteria, and 
two private dining rooms—one fo 
executives and one for visitors- 
in the basement. Adjoining this 
cafeteria is a modern kitchen foi 
food preparation, equipped with: 
electric ranges, fryers, broilers, an 
electric dish washer. Fixtures and 
trim in the kitchen are of stainless 
steel. 

In all of the private offices ther: 
is a thermostat for year-round 
temperature control to suit th: 
preference of the individual occu 
pant of each room. Throughou 
the building the ceilings are sus 
pended, so that all utility and 
power wiring, piping, and othe 
necessary equipment is conceale: 
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Ledger posting from remittance advices stuffed in ledgers, 
Cashier makes remittance slip when none accompaniesthe 
customer’scheck. Two operators on modern front feed post- 
ing machines handle the work on 35,000 active accounts 


The cost department at work. With a highly diversified line 
of many different products and accurate costs to be main- 
tained on all raw materials and many different operations, 
this department is vital in profit control and pricing 
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This group of young women in the centralized calculating 
department handles a heavy volume of calculating, sta- 
tistical work for many different departments of the busi- 
ness, especially for the time study and cost departments 


There can be no delay in mailing bills and statements in a 
modern business and this job is facilitated in the depart- 
ment shown above by modern billing typewriters and con- 
tinuous forms which save time lost in inserting carbons 











Writing purchase orders is facilitated by an electric type- 
writer, equipped with a device to feed the continuous forms 


between the acoustic tile and the 
floor or roof. 

The reception at the 
center of the building, is paneled in 
teakwood, with an Italian traver- 
tine floor. The room is furnished 
with leather upholstered ‘daven- 
ports and chairs, and at one end 
there is a telephone room for use 
of visitors. A half oval, specially- 
built reception desk and wall clock 
add to the effectiveness of the 


room, 


furnishings in this very impressive 


reception or courtesy room. 
Inner lobby walls are Italian 
travertine with a Napoleon gray 
marble wainscot. All general of- 
fices have mastic tile floors, with 
fifty-fifty acoustic tile ceilings, ex- 
cept in machine rooms where the 
volume of noise is higher, where the 
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ceiling is 100 per cent acoustic 
tile. All the windows in the entire 
building are equipped with double 
aluminum sash. 

One especially interesting fea- 
ture in all private offices is the 
door, which has an octagonal glass 
panel at convenient eye level so 
that visitors may look in the pri- 
vate office to see whether or not the 
occupant is busy. This plan saves 
thousands of interruptions which 
would be caused by opening doors. 
The officers’ private offices have 
frosted glass, but a signal light 
just outside the door indicates 
whether or not the occupant is in 
and can be disturbed. 

The private office of the presi- 
dent is paneled in teakwood, and 
Vice President Bush’s office is 





**Doors with windows.”’ Visitors can seein each private office 
without disturbing occupant by opening door if he is busy 


paneled in rosewood. Drapes, up 
holstery, and furniture, in both: 
cases, appropriate to the wood 
paneling were selected. 

In the general offices walnut 
trim has been used, and in th 
basement oak is the prevailing 
All private offices are ar 
ranged so as to be near and ac 
cessible to the departments whic! 
the occupants of the private offices 


trim. 


supervise. Careful attention ha 
been paid to the flow of work 
through and to and from the vari 
ous departments. 

Just inside the entrance fron 
the lobby the purchasing depart 
ment has, in addition to privat 
work offices, a private conferenc 
or meeting room where salesme: 
may lay out samples or where sev 
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corner in the payroll department where modern machines In this corner of the mailing room outgoing mail is handled 
alculate deductions and amounts and write the pay checks with a modern meter toeliminate lost time and stamp waste 


Another section of the mailing room where mail to custom- Two duplicating machines handle a large volume of miscel- 
ers and salesmen is carefully sorted before it is sent out laneouswork where only limited number ofcopiesare needed 





Inventory records, sales statistics, and other records are One numeric and one alphabetic machine, one multiplier, 
handled in this key punch room where cards are punched four sorters, and one summary punch do all the tabulating 
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Lunch starts at about 11:30 in the company cafeteria, and this is a group of 
early diners. Below: Small section of the magnificently lighted drafting room 


eral men may comfortably inter- 
view salesmen. Executives make a 
special effort to see all salesmen 
who call, and to see them with the 
least possible delay. When there is 
a delay the receptionist is likely 
to call the executive for whom 
someone is waiting and remind him 
he is keeping a visitor waiting. 
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In the rear of the office building 
the company has leveled off a large 
lot for car parking. It will accom- 
modate approximately one hundred 
automobiles. There is a tunnel con- 
necting the office building and fac- 
tory which reduces time and costs 
in trucking supplies and materials 
between buildings and makes it un- 


necessary for employees to go out 
side in bad weather when visiting 
between office and factory. 

Wherever, in the selection o 
materials for this building, the: 
was a choice between the highes 
quality, most durable materia! 
and a cheaper material, it appea: 
that the best has been selected. Fo 
example, all window sills are ma: 
ble which will require little if an 
expense for maintenance, such a 
painting or cleaning. Instead « 
the usual wood baseboards the wa 
bases are of marble. Every windo 
is equipped with Venetian blinds 

In the engineering department 
drafting room light intensity is a 
most double the 30 to 35 foo 
candles which prevail througho 
the offices. 

Here is a well built, well ins: 


lated, well planned building whic! 


. will cost far less to heat than a 


building which might have been 
erected for a smaller original cos 
It is a building which can be mai: 
tained with a minimum expense an: 
which will encourage every en 
ployee to do his or her best wor} 

How much the perfect ventila 
tion, the quiet, almost noiseless 
interior, the high intensity lighting 
will increase production, reduce fa 
tigue, or lower overhead costs, it is 
impossible to calculate accuratel) 
But already, say officials of thi 
company, the work goes through 
the office faster and with less ex 
penditure of nervous energy. There 
can be no doubt that Minnesota 
Mining has “fired” from its pay 
roll the high salaries which man\ 
companies are forced to pay to 
noise, shadows, poor lighting, and 
inadequate ventilation. Perhays 
these savings alone will amortiz 
the cost in a decade or less. 

The building was planned ani 
engineered by Albert Kahn Ass: 
ciated Architects and Engineers, 
Inc. While the landscaping pla: 
ned for the grounds, and a fi 
other improvements have not bee 
entirely completed the building h«s 
been occupied for nearly s'x 
months—long enough to prove i's 
convenience and value. 
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Sales Built 
On Beauty 


EPUTED to be the largest 

manufacturer of its kind in the 
United States, the California Ar- 
tificial Flower Company of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, is now housed 
in a beautiful, new, modern build- 
ing. Constructed of white bricks, 
ind embodying the use of glass 
blocks and vast windows, this 
structure stands as a shining ex- 
imple of present-day industrial 
irchitecture. 

Beauty here is paramount—in- 
side as well as out. Upon entering 
the building, one’s interest is im- 
mediately challenged by an awe- 
inspiring, shaded cerulean tile 
foyer with a three-story, cascad- 
ing fountain which terminates in a 
glassed basin on the ground floor. 
This natural focal point usually 
serves as a setting for colorful dis- 
plays of some of the six hundred 
varieties of flowers produced by 
Calart. 

Calart and its magnificent 
“home” are a tribute to the tal- 
ents of its capable president, 
Michele D’Agnillo, who went into 
the business originally with a work- 
ing capital of but 75 cents. Mr. 
D’Agnillo, however, brought to 
the field a new principle in manu- 
facture—that of copying the 
product directly from nature. 
Prior to that, species of American 
artificial flowers had been based on 
German imitations of French de- 
signs. 

Mr. D’Agnillo’s company now 
employs some seven to eight hun- 
dred skilled girl artisans. As many 
as fourteen different shades may 
be found in some of the Calart 
flowers today, which almost defy 
detection as man-made. 

Visible from the main foyer in 
the Calart Building through an 
archway is a retail studio sales- 
room in which the same elegance 
and beauty of appointments exist. 
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The use of white brick, glass block, and landscape gardening makes the exterior 
of the home of the California Artificial Flower Company attractive and beautiful 


The foyer and the retail salesroom, seen through the arch, have been decorated 
with the idea of producing an appropriate setting for the company's flowers 


(Photos Courtesy Burroughs Adding Machine Company) 
Even the cash register in the retail studio salesroom was designed in white with 
chrome finish to harmonize with the rest of the artistically designed interior 
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ments, 
perience which will help them in 
making their efforts more pro- 
ductive and fruitful. 
arranged in binder as follows: 


Name 


These letters will be useful to all 
sales and advertising executives 
in suggesting ideas which they 
can adapt to their own require- 


and in giving them ex- 


1. 
2 
3. 
4 
5 


6. 


Letters are 


General Sales Letters 


. Follow-up Campaigns 


Advance Letters 


. Letterhead Ideas 
. Letters to Salesmen 


Miscellaneous Letters 


The letters are all indexed and 
arranged under tabbed guides in 
a special 8% x 11 inch loose-leaf 
binder. This permits full size re- 
production of the exhibits and 
permits showing facsimiles of 
the actual letters. 


DartTNELL CoRPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 





250 “BELL RINGING” 


SALES LETTERS 


Arranged in Loose-Leaf Binder 


HE best letters used by more 

than thirteen hundred repre- 
sentative companies over a period 
of fifteen years. Most of them 
have been included in the Dart- 
nell Collection of Best Letters 
(an annual feature of Dartnell 
Service) so they truly represent 
the cream of more than nine thou- 
sand letters submitted. 

On the bottom of most of the 
letters we have printed essential 
information as to how they were 
used, and the results produced. 
There are also a number of sheets 
giving suggestive uses for sales 
letters, follow-up plans, stunt 
letters, ete. 


Price, $5.00 Complete with Binder 


Sent on approval to Business Executives — C.O.D. 
to others 


Sirs—Send on.approval your Portfolio of 250 “Bell Ringing” Sales Letters 
at special $5.00 price. (3% Illinois Sales Tax added when applicable.) 
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Sales Execuliues: 


IN 1941 


A NEW CATALOG OF 
SALES HELPS 


For the Asking 


Efficient Sales Portfolios 


ee oF 
STEIN BROS. MFG. CO., INC. 


231 SO. GREEN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Are More Important Than Ever 


@ Don’t miss our new 12-page catalog entitled, ‘Sales 
Helps'’—the latest developments in nationally ap- 
proved Sales Portfolios. Helpful suggestions for im- 
proving your Sales Presentations. 

@ Your sales campaigns can receive invaluable stimuli 
with new sales presentation methods. It will help you 
start the New Year more productively. 

@ Write today for your copy of ‘‘Sales Helps.” 


Sales Portfolio Counsellors 
and Engineers 
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Here, once the counters, display, 
and other physical details of thi: 
room had been worked out, Mi 
D’Agnillo was confronted with th 
problem of devising a suitable sys 
tem for registering and protect 
ing cash. 

“Naturally, beauty is the watch 
word in our business,” says M) 
D’Agnillo, “and, for that reason 
we selected a cash register wit 
white finish and chrome trim.” 

Mr. D’Agnillo calls attention t: 
the high degree of visibility pos 
sessed by the register’s indicatio: 
figures. Because they can be rea 
from considerable 
wide angles, they permit maximur 


distances an 


supervision over all transactions 

The machine automatically cr« 
ates a locked-in, printed record o 
all transactions and permits “read 
ings” to be taken at any time du 
ing the day without interferin; 
with the locked-in grand sales to 
tal. A count of customers and “N: 
Sale” transactions are provide 
automatically, and the latter ar 
identified by a symbol on the audit 
tape. As a further precaution, th: 
machine counts the number of 
times that the totaling mechanism 
is reset, so that the management 
is always protected against an un 
authorized person tampering with 
figures on the tape or the total. 

At the close of the day, the per 
son holding the proper key unlocks 
the mechanism and obtains a total 
of the day’s business by operating 
a convenient lever. 

As the visitor walks through the 
salesroom, the entire process of 
making the flowers may be seen 
through large glass windows look 
ing directly into the work rooms. 
Hundreds of girls are seen at long 
tables working on flowers—actu- 
ally the entire crew of several hun 
dred girls may be seen working on 
two floors, not just a picked few 
who could make a good “show.” 

The girls wear colored smocks 
all 


which makes the fabricating proc 


when working— matching 
ess extremely colorful to the on 
looker, and aids in the carrying 
out of the idea of a beautiful hom: 
for artificial flowers. 
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Clerical Salaries 
In Key Cities 


MINCE the publication of this 
) series of paperts om enceuteve, Minimum Maximum | Minimum Maximum | Minimum Maximum 
lepartment head, and clerical sal- Lpceacea tt 

ries began last July there have Akron, Ohio 15.75 
wen comparatively few cases of Atlanta, Ga. 25.00 37.00 
lanket salary increases. The few Boston, Mass. 5.3 20.94 8 4 Qs 21.63 31.19 
‘ompanies with wage and salary Bridgeport, Conn. : 17.00 


Average Salaries of 
File Clerks, Switchboard Operators, and 
Accounting Department Clerks 


SWITCHBOARD 





; : ACCOUNTING 
Fite CLERK 


OPERATOR Dept. CLERK 





26.65 f ; 30. 2f 16.96 54.51 


greements which call for auto- Buffalo, N. Y.. . 7.5 20.5 zs 16.00 
natic adjustment of salaries as the 
ost of living changes (General 
“lectric is an example) have in- 
reased salaries slightly. Other 
ompanies which adjust salaries on 
he basis of monthly sales (West- 
inghouse, for instance) have given 
salaries a slight upward tilt be- 
cause of larger sales. 

Isolated cases of blanket salary 
.djustments, such as the one an- 
nounced late in December by Free- 
port Sulphur Company which calls 
for a 5 per cent raise for all hourly 
rated employees, have been an- 
nounced, but there seems to be no 
general wave of salary raising such 
as occurred in late 1936 when one 
company after another announced 
wage and salary increases. 

While we are able to obtain no 
accurate record of special bonuses 
paid toward the end of 1940, there 
were many announcements of bo- 
nuses, some from companies which 
have not been accustomed to pay- 
ing bonuses in the past, but the 
majority came from companies 
which have built bonus-paying 
traditions over a number of years. 

The figures this month are a 
part of the survey made by Dart- 
nell and American BustnEss in the 
late spring of 1940, and results of 
which have been appearing each 
month since the July issue. The 
minimum and maximum figures in 
the chart are the averages of all 
starting salaries reported in each 
town, and the averages of all top 
salaries reported for the different 
types of work in each town. Many 
subscribers have compared these 
figures with their own. 
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Your Business and Defense 


(Continued from page 13) 


dependence on private brands dur- 
ing the coming months. Practically 
every producer of merchandise for 
private brand marketing also pro- 
duces similar merchandise to be 
sold under his own brand. Ob- 
viously, if a producer has demands 
greater than he can supply it will 
be the private brand customer who 
will suffer curtailment of shipments 
first, for any manufacturer is al- 
most sure to favor buyers of goods 
shipped and sold under his own 
name, against buyers of the same 
goods, sold under the buyer’s pri- 
vate brand. 

One more point in this connec- 
tion: Although all reports indicate 
greater volume for 1941 there will 
be just as much and probably more 
competition for the buyer’s dollar 


than ever before. Business may be 
extremely spotty. It may be good 
in certain towns, and decidedly off 
in another town nearby. Our busi- 
ness condition maps for 1941 will 
be freckled with good and bad 
spots. This will call for steady 
sales, sales promotion and adver- 
tising effort. Christmas business in 
some big stores this year seemed 
difficult to obtain. Customers 
bought with extreme caution, and 
while volume was maintained, indi- 
vidual sales were smaller. 

In setting up budgets for expan- 
sion or replacements, planned for 
later in the year, it will be prudent 
to check with equipment manufac- 
turers to learn what deliveries may 
be expected. There may be some 
surprises in store, and it may be 


necessary to place orders conside: 
ably in advance of delivery. Wha 
delays may cost is seen in the ex 
perience of one manufacturer wh, 
delayed ordering a large machin: 
after it was reasonably sure 
would be needed. That was about 
year ago. The machine is und 
livered today, although delive: 
was tentatively promised _ nit 
months ago. He estimates tha 
production on this machine wou! 
total more than $3,000 a week 
it were running today, and he has 
the work available for it. His hes 
tancy in ordering has proved 
rather costly bit of conservatisn 
This statement is, of course, a b 
of second guessing, and his co: 
servatism seemed wholly justifiab 
at the time. But today we cannot 
afford the luxury of guessing. 
Through research, investigation, 
expert counsel in special fields, plus 
unusual alertness, we must kee) 
in touch with every new trend and 
tendency that appears. 





A Profit-Sharing Plan That Works for a 


(Continued from page 19) 


program calls for advancing the 
annuity to $3.00 a year for each 
employee who has been with the 
company since 1930. 

Thus, on the basis of longevity, 
a man who has been with the com- 
pany for five years, for example, 
receives an annuity of $5.00 at 
the end of the year; but‘a man 
who has been with the company 
six years receives the amount of 
$12, or $2.00 a year for each 
year he has been with the firm. 
Following the plan through to the 
eleventh year, the employee who 
has been with the company for as 
many as eleven years would receive 
$33, or $3.00 a year. 

Salesmen who work on commis- 
sion share in this annuity dividend 
on an equal basis with all salaried 
employees, and each year the sales- 
men receive small cash bonuses, at 


+4 


the discretion of the management. 
However, under the plan, no com- 
mission employee can receive more 
than $50, inclusive of his annuity. 

“We purposely limit the bonuses 
of salesmen,” Mr. Bath explains, 
“because they are really on a 
profit-sharing basis all the time. 
They share in the profits in pro- 
portion to their sales. They realize 
this and are entirely satisfied with 
their minor participation in the 
bonus distribution.” 

The basic purpose of the profit- 
sharing-bonus program, Mr. Bath 
emphasizes, is not philanthropy 
but to produce greater earnings 
for the stockholders through pro- 
ducing more efficient employees. An 
efficient worker is one who is thor- 
oughly satisfied and happy with 
his work and who remains with the 
company year after year. This 


Small Business 


program has accomplished thes 
two things, the management thinks. 

Supplementing the bonus plan 
is the company’s salary program. 

There are no pieceworkers or 
hourly employees in the entire 01 
ganization, including the printing 
plant and bindery. 

Although 
weekly, they are set on a yearly 
basis. No employee considers that 
he receives, for example, $25 a 
week. He receives $1,300 per year. 
He not only is paid by the year but 
employed by the year. 

Thus 
that so long as he conducts him 
self normally, he need not fear of 
losing his job. at the end of tl. 
week or the month. He knows that 
regardless of business fluctuations. 
he will receive his salary check 
every pay day until the year’s en. 


salaries are paid 


every employee knows 
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More Calls for Salesmen 


Continued from page 25) 


manufacturers, encourages his 
salesmen to get away from beaten- 
‘rack methods in approaching 
wospects. He tells them that if 
hey find waiting rooms crowded 
‘o go outside and phone the 
uyer or his secretary for a special 
_ppointment. Rarely do they fail 
‘o get it, if they have something 
inusual to offer. 

But when asking prospects for 
favors, it is important that the 
salesman have something worth 
while to show the prospect or to 
say to him. If not the buyer will 
regard himself as having been 
imposed on. 

Metuop Numser 5. In country 
districts that are outside of the 
big cities, executives get to their 
offices at 8 or 8:30 in the morn- 
ing and can usually be seen soon 
afterwards. At this time of day 
there are not many salesmen 
around, and it is easy to get inter- 
views. If salesmen get on the job 
early enough, they should be able 
to get in from three to four hours 
of actual selling in the morning. As 
a rule, “country” executives do 
not take such long luncheons and 
will generally see visitors shortly 
after 1 o’clock. A country sales- 
man who skillfully manages his 
time should be able to average 
seven hours of work daily. 

MetHop Numser 6. Salesmen 
“making” small retailers, particu- 
larly in towns and little cities, can 
get in some calls before breakfast. 
Many merchants of this type open 
their stores between 7 and 8 
o’clock and do not go out to break- 
fast until about 9:30 in the morn- 
ing. The retailer is not especially 
busy at this period and will give 
some time to a salesman who has 
something worth while to say. P. J. 
Towle, founder of Towle’s Log 
Cabin Syrup Company, now a unit 
in General Foods, once told me 
that is how he stole a march on his 
compeuitors, when he was a road 
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salesman. He got up early and 
called on the two or three best 
prospects in a town while rival 
salesmen were still sleeping. 

MetHop Numser 7. It is also 
possible to see some kinds of re- 
tailers after supper, as the eve- 
ning meal is called in rural centers. 

Often prospects in any line can 
be interviewed in the evening, if 
an appointment is made with them. 
The American Type Founders has 
a salesman who gets in some of his 
best licks in the evening. He makes 
an appointment with a printer to 
see him in his shop or at the hotel. 
These sessions ordinarily last a few 
hours and are seldom interrupted. 
Many a Kelly press has been sold 
in these evening sales powwows. 

MetHop Numser 8. Then there 
is the problem of making the inter- 
view last long enough so that the 
salesman can tell his story. Often 
he is cut off before he is through. 
Last month I accompanied a sales- 
man to a shoe manufacturer. When 
we arrived the waiting room was 
crowded. After hanging around 
for more than an hour, the buyer 
came out. Because of the smallness 
of the reception room we stood in 
a double circle, forty-one of us. 
The buyer pointed a finger at the 
first man in line and said, “What 
do you want?” Before he had com- 
pleted the first sentence of his 
presentation, the buyer snapped 
him off. In this way thirty-seven 
salesmen were rudely disposed of 
in less than ten minutes. 

Only four of us were asked to go 
into the buyer’s office. We got in 
because we had come to answer a 
complaint. One of the other men 
got in because when the buyer ap- 
proached him, he reached into his 
pocket and pulled out a sample of 
a material and handed it to the 
shoe manufacturer. He didn’t say 
a word. Then when the buyer 
said, “How much?” the salesman 
pulled the buyer’s head down and 


whispered into his ear. The buyer 
then thumbed him into his office. 

The second salesman who got in 
said, “My sales manager has au- 
thorized me to make you a special 
proposition. There may be com- 
petitors in this room, so I can tell 
you my offer only in private.” 

In industrial selling one of the 
best ways to gain more time with 
the buyer is to find some excuse to 
get him to take you into the fac- 
tory. Ask to see how your goods 
are working up or how a machine 
is operating or to see for yourself 
to what the buyer is referring. 
Once in the plant you can use your 
eyes and wits to find many argu- 
ments to use on the buyer. 

MertHop Numser 9. Most sales- 
men could make better use of their 
traveling time. As they go from one 
buyer to another, they can keep 
their eyes open for prospects that 
they previously overlooked. John 
Vansco, of the American Felt Com- 
pany, was hurrying to his next 
stop on one of New York’s cross 
streets, when he noticed a small 
piece of felt on the sidewalk in 
front of a big loft building. He 
picked it up and asked the elevator 
starter who used this material in 
the building. He was told, made his 
call on the concern, and eventually 
got a nice order for his pains. 

MetTHOop NuMBER 10. Salesmen, 
whose concerns follow a restricted 
distribution plan and have only 
one or two dealers in a community, 
usually have a lot of time to kill. 
A kitchenware salesman “kills” it 
by visiting all stores in a town 
competing with his customers. He 
tells his customers just what these 
stores are doing in merchandising 
kitchenware—the prices they are 
quoting, the lines they are featur- 
ing, the displays they are using, 
etc. It is a service which his cus- 
tomers greatly appreciate, as it 
enables them to buy more intelli- 
gently. 
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Is Your Plant Protected Against Sabotage? 


(Continued from page 22) 


address, reason for visiting. He 
(or she) should be conducted di- 
rectly to the department to be 
visited and not allowed to stroll 
unaccompanied to the department 
for which he has a pass. 

To control employee entrances 
it is recommended that numbered 
identification badges be used. A 
new type of badge with a photo 
of the employee, showing employ- 
ment or time-clock numbers has 
been developed. Special equipment 
is available for making the photos 
and badges in any plant, without 
employing professional photog- 
raphers. This equipment is illus- 
trated with this article. Badges 
different 
backgrounds for each department, 
so that it will be immediately evi- 
dent when an employee is wander- 


should carry colored 


ing around in departments other 
than his or her own. 

In addition to badges there is 
available a photographic identi- 
fication card, which carries the 
employee’s name, hair color, eye 
color, and signature, in addition 
to a photograph. When filled in 
with a_ perforating typewriter 
these badges are virtually unal- 
terable. 

If a photostat or blueprint ma- 
chine is used, see that all scraps 
and waste from these machines 
go through a paper shredder 
before disposal. Warn all members 
staffs, drafting 
room employees, and operators of 


of engineering 


all duplicating devices where plans 
or specifications are duplicated to 
lock up everything before leaving. 
Hold some reliable person respon- 


sible for supervising these simple 
precautions. 

To protect a plant 
night marauders and sneaks the 


against 


are certain obvious things whi 
are done in many plants, such «s 
having a night watchman mal 
the rounds punching time clock:, 
But are time clock systems mo 
ern and complete enough for plant 
protection in these critical times? 
Does the time clock need mo: 
stations? Is the watchman pro 
erly instructed and supervised? 
In the August 1940 issue 

AMERICAN Business we outlined 
several methods of plant lightinz 
and fencing for protection. Ligl 
ing is doubly important toda 
and two illustrations of good lig] 
ing for protective purposes acco! 
pany this article. 





What to Tell Your Employees About Your Business 


(Continued from page 27) 


factory by way of the grapevine. 
Furthermore, the distortion result- 
ing from repeated statements of 
this sort is grossly more damaging 
than a plain, unvarnished original 
statement directly from manage- 
ment. 

The workman needs something 
to talk about—something to boast 
about. We are all human and hu- 
manity likes to talk about its 
possessions—my car, my home, my 
gun, my hunting dog. How about 
my company, my place of busi- 
ness? Elementary, isn’t it? Just 
pride of possession—pride about 
volume of business, pride about 
forging competitors, 
pride about personnel relations, 


ahead of 
and pride in their share in the 
enterprise. 


How shall it be done? Very sim- 
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ple. Determine the mental level of 
the employees and address them 
on that level. Remove all technical 
terminology and teach them in 
language with which they are 
familiar. Remember the old Chinese 
proverb that, “One picture is 
worth a thousand words.” Use 
graphs, pictures, blocks, colors, 
anything which will illustrate what 
you are trying to convey. When 
speaking of employment, use 
charts indicating various levels of 
employment by the stature of men. 
When speaking of power, use illus- 
trations of horses (horsepower). 
Then there is the commonly used 
pie chart to depict graphically the 
distribution of the sales dollar. 
Where words are necessary, ex- 
plain that depreciation represents 
“replacement of property worn 


out by usage.” Explain “reserves” 
as a provision for the biblical sev: 
lean years. Use homely expressions 
and verbal illustrations which 
parallel their home experiences 
State everything you have to sa\ 
in layman’s language. 

Show employees the share they 
have in company income and tl. 
capital investment necessary to 
protect their jobs and incom 
Point out the personal stake they 
have in the progress of the co: 
pany. Provide a comparison of 
company profits against invest- 
ment in government bonds or sa 
ings accounts. Show what the m 
jor operating costs are and tax:s 
and insurance. Moreover, dor 
stop with an annual report. Inte 
est wanes too quickly. Make t 
occasion frequent and regular. 
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The War Goes Into Reverse 


Continued from page 16) 


“gypt could be severed if Petain 
o wished. On the other hand, if 
hose same French colonies join 
he British, the Italian position in 
ibya would become very precari- 
us indeed. Morever, the British 
ould use the North 
‘rench waters as a sea lane and 


African 


ould resume commercial traffic 
Either 
vay, defeated France still has 


ver the Mediterranean. 


omething to offer and something 
ith which to threaten and, there- 
ore, can bargain. 

To all appearances, Monsieur 
aval has tried to “sell”? the col- 


nies 





he is an expert in the busi- 
ess of political corruption—to the 
(rermans. How far he might have 
cone is unknown, but apparently 


not far enough. The old marshal | 


‘put his foot down,” realizing that 


the moment the French colonies | 
| 


surrender, France is at the mercy 
of the victors. So long as France’s 
colonies stand neutral she is safe 
from major violation of her exist- 
ing interests. The Germans had to 
give in (with gnashing of teeth) 
but there was nothing they could 
do about it. With all their power 
they cannot run the risk of a 


French colonial uprising in favor 


of Britain. Of course, this “bar- | 


gaining” position of France pre- 
supposes British control of the 
seas on the one hand and the de 
termination of the French people 


to stay out of the war on the | 


other. 





Old Buildings Made New 


Continued from page 32) 


effectiveness to the architecture of 
modern plan and design. The 
name of the store is silhouetted 
against glass blocks illuminated by 
four hundred 25-watt lamps. The 
sidewalk and doorways are lighted 
from the under side of the mar- 
quees by twenty-six 200-watt 
units in each. The units are vapor- 
proof to protect them from the 
weather ; circular metal louvers in 
each unit direct the light rays 
downward. The soft light effect is 
achieved by the use of mellow 
blended color lighting. Aluminum 
trimmings serve as the finishing 
touch. 

The seven State Street windows, 
also trimmed with aluminum, were 
l:kewise modernized. They are il- 
luminated by four 1,000-watt spot- 
lights and twelve 300-watt incan- 
iescent lamp bulbs. This store il- 

mination not only attracts atten- 
on to the merchandise displayed 


~ 
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in the windows, but also augments 
the effect of the store’s brilliance 
as seen at night. ' 
At the same time this exterior 
modernization was being done, the 
fashion sections inside were also in 
the process of being entirely re- 
modeled, 
ranged, in order to make shopping 
easier and more enjoyable. Aisles 
were broadened, new enclosed racks 
were installed, and new spacious 
fitting rooms were made available. 


refixtured, and _ rear- 


The formal opening of these sec- | 


tions was celebrated by a two-day | 


“Coming Out Party” in the new 
fashion departments. 

This modernization is the first 
step toward establishing in the 
minds of the general public that 
The Fair is a store with modern 
appearance as well as modern 
methods. It is the beginning of a 


complete rejuvenation of the entire | 


store. 
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There is an extra premium on efficiency 
today, and some of the more than 30 stand- 
ard Wheeldex units can profitably replace 
much of your present card handling equip- 
ment. Wheeldex is saving dollars and pre- 
cious time for others—let us tell you who 

where—how. Simply write for printed 


matter. 





Wheeldex Manufacturing Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Not available through dealers. Sold direct only. 





Don’t delay making the most of your stencil 
dollars. Compare values now! But, be sure 
you gauge by patent-protected Tempo Film 
—the only stencil that solves your wasteful, 
costly problems of type-filling, type-clean- 
ing, cut-outs and roller swelling...a few 
reasons why particular users prefer Tempo 
Film—the all-time high in stencil values. 


You'll prefer them too! 
Wail this advertisement 
4 today for full details. 


MILO HARDING CO. 


438 W. Pico Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Cal., 514 Common- 
wealth Annex, Pittsburgh 
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Bonuses at Christmas Bring 


Paraffine Companies Honor Long 
Service Employees with Booklet 


Stability of employment in 
industry is emphasized in the 
publication, Shoulder to Shoul- 
der in the Parafine Companies, 
which reveals that nearly a 
third of Pabco’s employees 
have been with the organiza- 
tion for more than ten years— 
to be exact, 28.5 per cent of 
the employees. 

This booklet contains thumb- 
nail biographies and _ pictures 
of veteran workers, and reveals 
that some of the employees 
have done most unusual things 
during their lifetimes, as bull- 
fighting in Barcelona, gold 
prospecting in Alaska with 
Jack London, breaking outlaw 
horses. 

In the foreword, W. H. Lowe, 
president, says, “This book is a 
tribute to our men and women 
who have worked shoulder to 
shoulder through the years to 


build a successful and progres- 
sive organization. Their skill, 
integrity of purpose, and loyal- 
ty to our company and to our 
customers is of the highest 
order. It has been and con- 
tinues to be an important fac- 
tor in the success of our cus- 
tomers and the commanding 
position achieved by our com- 
pany. 

“The organization is proud 
of the kind and character, of 
the caliber, of those people who 
are its very lifeblood. The rich 
lives of these men and women 
are reflected in this picture and 
word record that shows them 
at work, play, and study.” 

The booklet was printed in a 
limited edition for distribution 
to “employees, stockholders, 
loyal friends, and customers of 
the Paraffine Companies, Inc.” 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Stockholders Receive Letter From 
President with Dividend Checks 


In contrast to the usual prac- 
tice followed by some compa- 
nies in mailing dividend checks 
to stockholders with no word 
from the company, fourth 
quarter 1940 dividend checks 
sent to stockholders of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company 
were enclosed in a folder, with 
window envelope hole for the 
name on the check to show 
through, on which was printed 
a letter from H. S. Wherrett, 
president. Stockholders were 
told of the activities of the 
company in which their money 
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was invested, operations in 
various divisions, its coopera- 
tion with the defense program, 
its expansion program, and 
that in 1940 employment reach- 
ed a record high. The addition 
of a new plant in Houston, 
Texas, early in 1941 was an- 
nounced, and a description of 
it on the back of the folder 
explained that the new plant is 
being constructed to meet the 
growing demands for paint, 
varnish, and lacquer products 
in the rapidly developing South- 
west. 


Good News to Employees 


Payments of Christmas bo- 
nuses in 1940 were based on 
various factors, but as far as 
we have been able to learn, the 
most popular method of pay- 
ment was to give one week’s 
salary. Some firms which did 
this are Ninth Federal Savings 
and Loan Association of New 
York; Lincoln National Bank 
of Newark, New Jersey; South 
Shore National Bank and Na- 
tional Boulevard Bank of 
Chicago; Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett and Company, hard- 
ware wholesalers; Benson and 
Rixon, Chicago clothing store; 
and Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Inc., advertising agency. 

Employees of the Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Com- 
pany received a letter early in 
December from the president 
saying that they would receive 
bonus payments before Christ- 
mas in time for Christmas 
shopping. Those who have been 
with the company for one year 
or longer received at least a 
week’s wages, and those with 
longer service received addi- 
tional amounts. 

Lord and Thomas advertising 
agency paid half a month’s sal- 
ary. Two brokerage firms in 
New York despite Wall Street 
gloom paid bonuses, Last year 
Reynolds and Company paid 
their employees two weeks’ sal- 
ary, and Kidder, Peabody and 
Company workers received a 
whole month’s wages. 

Other firms figured their 
bonuses by percentage of sal- 
aries. Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter Company presented to 
employees at their annual 
Christmas party sums ranging 
from 11% to 5 per cent of em- 
ployees’ earnings, depending 
upon length of service. Walter 
H. Wheeler, Jr., president, said 
that the payments were voted 
“not as Christmas presents, but 
as a wage and salary dividend 
enabling employees to share in 
the company’s profits.” He also 
pointed out that these bonuses 
were the same as were paid in 
1939, despite the fact that large 
increases in taxes brought cur- 


rent net operating profits sony 
what lower than a year ago. 
Armstrong Cork Compan 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, pai 
2 per cent of wages receive 
during the last twelve month 
and the Mundet Cork Corpor 
tion, Hillside, New Jersey, di 
tributed $15,000 to 3,000 en 
ployees. Those having a year 
service received 5 per cent 
their salary and those with s:: 
months’ service 3 per cent. 


Bank Courts 
Cooperation 
Of Lawyers 


The trust department of th: 
First National Bank, Racin: 
Wisconsin, knew that the loca 
lawyers could be their best allie 
in securing estate probate a 
counts, the most profitable busi 
ness the department could ge‘ 
But they weren’t getting much 
cooperation from the lawyers, 
who felt that the bank was en 
croaching on their territory in 
working for these accounts, So 
the bank began a campaign tv 
secure the friendliness ani 
understanding of the lawyer: 

The bank began by stressing, 
in all its advertising, the impo: 
tance of customers’ choosing 
their own lawyers to draw up 
and file their wills. Providing 
lawyers with useful forms to 
expedite their work was the next 
gesture. The bank prepared 4 
file folder for use in county 
court matters, outlining all e 
sential steps in the procedur: 
The folder was made in a sive 
that the lawyer could put in })s 
brief case or file case, and ws 
made of strong grade man 
cardboard to stay firm throu 
repeated handlings. 

At least a dozen of these fol: '- 
ers were given to each attorn 
in the city, with the invitati: 
that they might have as ma 
more as they needed merely 
stopping at the bank. 
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Bank's Pension Plan to Augment 
Social Security Old Age Payments 


Lawrence F. Stern, president, 
nerican National Bank and 
ust Company, Chicago, an- 
unced recently that a pension 
in for employees will be 
irtly adopted by that bank. 
purpose is to give addition- 
pensions over and above 
‘ial security benefits and as- 
re satisfactory retirement in- 
nes for employees. 

\ll present employees _be- 

een the ages of twenty-one 

d sixty-five are to be in- 

ded, and new employees be- 

een twenty-one and fifty. 

While retirement age is sixty- 

e, men may retire at sixty 

d women at fifty-five, if they 

desire, with proportionate 
nsions being paid. 

Each employee will pay into 
tie Pension Trust 3 per cent 

his salary, and in addition 
the bank will contribute the 
amount calculated each year to 

‘et the actuarial requirement 
inder the Pension Trust. It is 

it obligated to pay more than 

' per cent of its net earnings 
a year. The first year the bank’s 
contributions will be $27,000 
with $22,000 being paid by em- 
ployees. 

The pension payments will be 
figured so that the employee 
may receive at sixty-five (the 
retirement age) an _ income 
amounting to 2 per cent of his 
salary for every year in which 
he participated in the plan, less 
the amount he will receive for 
his old age social security bene- 
fits. A maximum total pension 
has been set amounting to 60 


per cent of the employee's aver 
age annual salary for his last 
ten years of service. 

In order to take care of em- 
ployees now over fifty, addi- 
tional credits in the form of 
past service pension credits, 
amounting to 1 per cent of sal- 
ary earned during the last seven 
years, will be given. The bank 
will have to pay $37,000 to 
make this up. 

If an employee should leave 
or be discharged, his contribu- 
tions, plus interest, will be re- 
turned to him. The rate of in- 
terest for the first three years 
is set at 3 per cent. This fea- 
ture makes the pension plan 
virtually an investment yielding 
3 per cent. In case of the death 
of an employee, his estate will 
receive the total amount of his 
contributions, plus interest fig- 
ured up to the current month. 

In case of an employee's re- 
tirement because of ill health 
after fifteen or more years of 
service, he may draw a pension 
(not to be over 60 per cent of 
his average salary for the pre- 
ceding ten years) based on his 
and the bank’s contributions. 

Seven trustees will be ap- 
pointed to administer the funds 
of the trust—the president of 
the bank, three other officers, a 
director not an officer, and two 
employees who are not officers. 
Funds contributed by employ- 
ees must be invested in legal 
investments for trust funds, but 
the funds given by the bank 
itself may be handled with 
more freedom. 


Cooperative Employees’ Bank Puts 
Taxes on a Budget Plan 


The Boston Telephone Em- 
ployees Cooperative Bank col- 
lects each month from members 


who have made mortgages 
through the bank not only the 
amount needed for payment on 
principal and interest, but one- 
twelfth of the annual tax bill 
on their property. It was the 
first cooperative bank in Massa- 
chusetts to provide this serv- 
ice for its members. 

In this way members are not 
confronted in October with the 
problem of obtaining a large 
sun of money to pay for their 
property taxes. It has all been 
paid for in advance by the pay- 
ments to the Cooperative Bank. 
Al! the members have to do is 
take their tax bills to the bank 
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and the bank pays them. In 
October 1940 the bank paid to 
different cities and towns in 
Massachusetts a total of $72,000 
in taxes on members’ proper- 
ties. 

The convenience of having 
taxes budgeted has resulted in 
the bank’s getting a number of 
new mortgages in October and 
November from people who 
usually have to borrow to pay 
their taxes. 

While the bookkeeping and 
clerical work required to give 
this added service is consider- 
able, and some overtime is 
necessary in October when tax 
payments must be prepared 
and made, the bank is glad to 
do it for its members. 














opyragh. oe 4t Avtmnan Toma Pane 
“Our buying orders are placed with more than 2,300 suppliers 


located in every state of the union,” is the caption for this product 


map showing sources of various commodities bought by American 


The Buyer Prepares a Book 


In Honor of the Seller 


Sold American, prepared by 
the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, is a booklet which has 
been distributed to its many 
suppliers. On the four covers 
are imprinted names of all sup- 
plier companies, and the book- 
let is addressed directly to them. 

In the foreword, Richard J. 
Boylan, director of purchases, 
says, “None of us lives solely by 
his own toil; we all help mu- 
tually to provide each other’s 
livelihood. Whatever we, as in- 
dividuals, add to the sum of 
the world’s stock of goods and 
services, it is a product not 
merely of our own hands and 
minds, but also of the hands 
and minds of others. If this is 
true of the individual, it applies 
with even greater force to the 
corporation. So it is with our 
business—the American To- 
bacco Company. The service we 
render is not the product of 
our own thought, labor, and 
skill alone—it is the result of 
our efforts joined with those of 
thousands of other workers in 
all kinds of occupations. 

“In this message we shall at- 
tempt to set forth a few inter- 
esting facts about the variety 
and extent of the purchases we 
make from you. We believe 
they will bring to you, as they 
do to us, a renewed appreci- 
ation of the important part you 
play in helping us to serve the 
public.” 

By pictures and drawings, 
the mutual profit gained by the 
buyer and seller is emphasized. 
The employment created by 
products bought by American 
is the subject of one section, 


and in another statistics as to 
quantities of various commodi- 
ties used by the company. The 
figures and statistics show the 
“American” dollar at work. On 
one page are listed the com- 
modities American buys, and 
on the opposite, the products it 
offers to the public. 


Vacationing Time 
The Whole Year 
At Visking 


At the Visking Corporation, 
Chicago, three shifts of workers 
are kept busy the year round. 
Up to a year ago, the vacation 
problem was settled by shutting 
down the plant for one week 
during the Christmas season, 
giving everyone a vacation at 
the same time. 

Last year a new plan was 
introduced, spreading vacations 
throughout the year in such a 
way that no heavy fluctuation of 
workers occurs at any time, and 
that no temporary help need be 
put on to take care of vacation- 
ers’ jobs. The plan provides for 
vacations of from one to three 
weeks to all employees on the 
payroll for six months or longer. 

Length of time and first choice 
of time for vacations is deter- 
mined on the basis of seniority 
of service. In case several em- 
ployees have been in the firm’s 
employ an equal length of time, 
preference is given to workers 
with children of school age. 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





1. Special Department to 
Reclaim Scrap and Waste 


A department devoted to work deal- 
ing in utilization of materials normally 
sold as serap is a successful by-product 
operation of the Puget Sound Power and 
Light Company, State of Washington 
utility with general offices at Seattle. 
Serap wires, rusty line hardware, insula- 
tors with corroded metal caps and pins, 
rusty fuse mountings, etc., are the types 
of material reclaimed. 

The machinery market offered a 
limited amount of equipment for the 
work, and the company’s engineers have 
been called upon to design much of the 
machinery used in the processes, and in 
some instances, improvements have re- 
sulted in installations. For instance, in 
the use of a ground coil, by eliminating 
the necessity of a ground rod, a substan- 
tial saving in installation costs is effected. 

Besides being a self-sustaining project 
from an economic point of view, this de- 
partment devoted to reclamation of ma- 
terials is also important on the human 
side because it supplies gainful employ- 
ment for members of the company’s per- 
sonnel who have become incapacitated 
for regular construction work. 


2. Employees Check Over 
Working Time 


Standard Brands, Incorporated, with 
branch plants and distributing houses 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, keeps a very accurate time record 
for every employee just as most large 
concerns do. But to double check and to 
further impress upon workers that they 
must not work more than the prescribed 
maximum hours—or if they do they must 
keep an accurate record of all overtime, 
this firm also requires each worker to 
keep a weekly time record. This weekly 
time record is made and kept by workers 
and turned it at the end of each week 
and it supplements the time cards that 
each worker makes daily. Since adopting 
this double check, workers plan their 
work to keep it within the hour require- 
ments and in the event they do work 
overtime, they have their own record 
to aid them in preventing any violation 
of the Wage and Hour Act. 
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3. Future Plans Charted 
At Montgomery Ward 


When Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany are contemplating the organiza- 
tion of a new department or the plan- 
ning of special promotions, possibilities 
are discussed in a meeting and some 
sort of tentative procedure is decided 
upon. Artists then make up a chart of 
the new department or plan, covering all 
phases of physical appearance, help re- 
quirements, etc., even to such details as 
the operation of correspondence, the re- 
laying and handling of orders, etc. 

Each phase of operation is visualized 
on a separate chart in diagram form, in 
much the same manner as an advertising 
campaign is planned. When the chart 
drawings are completed, they are bound 
in a large book that is mounted on an 
easel. A meeting is called; the drawings 
are exhibited; and comments requested. 

In this way each of the persons con- 
cerned can get a better picture of the 
plan in operation. 


4. Personalized Papers 
For Air Line Passengers 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines is try 
ing a new good-will wrinkle for the air 
transport industry. Once a month a new 
edition of the Chicago and Southern Ai 
Line News is published. 

One of the interesting features of thi: 
newspaper is that it is personalized. Wit! 
a special, patented process, the name 
destination, and business of each passen 
ger in printed at the top of the twelve 
page paper. This patented process con 
sists of a typewriter that prints letter 
in the upper case which blend in with the 
rest of the print. 

The C. § S. Air Line News is printed 
on 9 by 12-inch paper. The personalized 
headline is a four-column head extending 
across the paper in 14-inch type. 

As the passengers make reservations 
a copy of the paper is typed and placed 
aboard departing planes. 

Articles in the newspaper consist of 
items that are of general interest. 
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UEF Accounting Machine 
Electrified 


THE Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany announces a new, completely elec- 
trified Elliott Fisher accounting machine. 
rhe principle of flat writing is retained 
in this new machine, but by employing 
in electric keyboard and operating fea- 
tures, greater speed and ease of opera- 
tion is obtained. The new machine is 
ivailable for all accounting needs—writ- 
ing machines, single automatic feed ma- 
chines, double automatic feed machines, 
simplex accounting machines, and uni- 
versal accounting machines. 

The machine is equipped with the 
standard keyboard, and the ten figure 
keys are used to write folios, addresses, 
ind numerical descriptions. They are also 
used to write, simultaneousiy“and auto- 
matically add, subtract, cross compute, 
ind total amounts. It comes with a flat 
writing surface of 11, 16 and 24 inches, 
and in several models. 
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Code-Sending Call Unit 
For Paging 


A NEW and inexpensive code-sending 
station, which may be purchased or 
leased at a monthly rental, has been 
added to the line of the Autocall Com- 
pany. The new “Pager” unit transmits 
codes to locate from one to twenty in- 
dividuals. Numbers are assigned to per 
sons wanted most frequently, and the 
Pager is then dialed to the party wanted. 
An audible code is simultaneously trans 
mitted to all departments on the premi- 
ses. The new Pager unit is shown in the 
lower left corner of this page. 


Fixture for Large-Size 
Fluorescent Lamps 


READERS who have become interested 
in fluorescent lighting from articles which 
have recently appeared in AMERICAN 
Business will be interested in the new 
unit designed by the F. W. Wakefield 
Brass Company for the 100-watt, 60-inch 
fluorescent lamp. The reflector of this 
luminaire has unusually deep louvers, 
ind the shape of the reflector has been 
designed to direct the major portion of 
the light downward. The top, however, is 
open, allowing illumination of the ceiling 
irea. The sides of the reflector are made 
from translucent plastic material. 

The unit is called “The General,” and 
comes in two types—the ceiling unit type 
ind the stem suspension type 


Convenient Executive 
Desk for the Home 


FOR the home office, the Dunbar Fur- 
niture Manufacturing Company has de- 
signed a very attractive executive desk. 
It is 56 inches wide and 30 inches deep. 
The right side of the desk, which pulls 
out, contains space for a full-sized type- 
writer and cubby-holes for supplies, and 
when the typewriter is lifted up onto the 
shelf, kneehole space is available. The 
lower drawer on the left side is a file 
cabinet. On the top of the desk, at the 
left, is a well for filing current maga- 
zines, books, and papers, and at the back 
is a shelf for books and a bin for stor- 
ing large papers, drawings, blueprints. 
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OUBLY HANDY 
Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York... And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 
ties ... Doubly handy and doubly 
enjoyable ... Large outside rooms. 
with both tub and shower—from $4. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal 








You’ll Want CONTROLLED 
Fluorescent Lighting! . . . 


when you see how you control this soft, shadowless 
light where you want it! A mere flick of the finger does it. 


t in the shade give you light- 
Farigs of- ing luxury never ap- 
fers you the proached before. You ac- 
most modern tually guide the hight rays 
develop- uniformly to the working 
ments in all area of your desk. The 
types of greatest advance in light- 
lamps. ing you can buy. Costs 
only $13.50. Beau- 
tifully finished in 
rippled bronze with 

gold trim. 


FARIES MFG. CO. 
S. Robert Schwartz Div. 
1044 E. Grand Decatur, Ill 


Simple and efficient, WHEELDEX is idea. 
for inventory and all hand-posted ree- 
ords in any volume. 


Better see Wheeldex adv. page 47 





AND MysTopisHoTeL Mayfair / 
TOPS IN FOOD & SERVICE -AND RIGHT DOWNTOWN 








Photocopy Machine 
Goes Streamline 


RECTIGRAPH has had its face lifted 
and streamlined by its maker, the Haloid 
Company, to keep pace with 1941. The 
new model shown above photographs the 
subject, develops, and fixes prints with- 
in the machine. New, exclusive Bausch 
and Lomb lens and prism assure abso- 
lute accuracy. 

It will copy exactly (by photograph- 
ing) anything written, printed, or drawn 
in actual, reduced, or enlarged size. 


Sales Case with Prongs 
Instead of Rings 


INSTEAD of the usual ring metal or 
ring binder, the new, large capacity sales 
case of Stein Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc. is equipped with a prong 
mechanism that gives greater access to 
catalog sheets and permits them to lie 
flat. By binding into this zipper kit, the 
sheets can tell a story step-by-step, and 
sheets can be punched for easy turning. 
It is made of top grain cowhide, suitable 
for long wear. 


Adjustable File Supports 
For Art Metal Files 


LIFTING and replacing of a file sup- 
port is as easy as changing a folder 
when the new adjustable file support of 
Art Metal Construction Company is used. 
The adjustable file supports are used 
with standard rods for guides, so that 
guides remain locked in position while 
the adjustable file supports can be in- 
stantly changed. The compressor is elimi- 
nated with the use of these supports. 
They may be installed in any Art Metal 
standard filing equipment. 
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Basiness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





What About the Keeping 
Of Records? 


DESIGNED to tell briefly the factors 
‘oncerned in preserving records, the 
Business Historical Society has issued a 
ew, revised edition of its booklet, The 
Preservation of Business Records. In it 
these four questions are discussed and 
inswered: Why should business records 
be preserved? What material should be 
selected for preservation? How should 
records be preserved? When should 
yreservation be undertaken? It sets up a 
ninimum list of material a firm should 
seep. The current practices of firms in 
arious fields are given. 


How to Finance New 
Equipment 


OF INTEREST to executives of manu- 
facturing plants using production ma- 
chinery of various types will be the book- 
let put out by Commercial Investment 
frust Incorporated, entitled Right Now. 
In it is described the C. I. T. Equipment 
Funding Plan by which equipment may be 
purchased by funding its costs. By using 
this plan, twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six 
months, or even five years may be the 
period of time over which the equipment 
charges may be amortized at moderate 
cost. As a background for the factual, 
printed information, 129 pieces of ma- 
chinery and equipment which C. I. T. 
has financed are pictured on the twelve 
pages of the booklet. 


Executive Accomplish- 
ment Discussed 


UPON economic and commercial enter- 
prise and resourcefulness depends our 
national survival, and as the defense pro- 
gram gets under way executive accom- 
lishment, or efficiency, is equally as im- 
portant as factory production. The 
executive’s work consists of conferences 
ind interviews, constructive thinking, 
writing, and telephoning. Thomas A. 
Edison, Ine., offers a suggestion in Re- 
arm the American Executive as to how 
one phase of the executive’s work, writ- 
ing, may be simplified and speeded—by 
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the use of Ediphone. This booklet shows 
how Ediphone is always ready for action 
and will enable you to do more at no 
increased effort. It will make the execu- 
tive stop and soberly take inventory of 
his methods and accomplishments from 
day to day. 


Ways to Keep a Well 
Ordered Desk 


DESK efficiency, how to obtain and 
maintain it, is the subject of a pamphlet 
by Art Metal Construction Company. It 
is called Manual of Desk Drawer Lay- 
out, and it is exactly that. Two pages 
discuss the purpose of a desk and what 
constitutes efficient desk work, and the 
remaining five pages are diagrams show- 
ing how people in different jobs should 
arrange their desks. The desks of the 
secretary and treasurer, auditor, cashier, 
advertising manager, credit manager, 
sales correspondent, stenographer, sales 
manager, purchasing agent, cost account- 
ant, chief engineer, estimator, traffic 
manager, and order department man- 
ager are shown in desk layouts which 
will produce most efficient work. 


Data on Shipping 
For Export 


THE Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Ma- 
chine Corporation has published a cata- 
log which not only shows its line of 
shipping room supplies and equipment, 
but contains much useful and factual 
information for stock room clerks. Five 
pages are devoted to the regulations of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce con- 
cerning marking of export shipments and 
suggestions for packing and marking 
freight. A table of caution marks in five 
different languages is given, and there is 
a conversion table from U. S. weights 
and measures to metric and back again. 
On one page drawings show how boxes 
can best be sealed by taping. The various 
stencil machines made by the company 
are pictured, and directions for their 
care given. Other shipping room supplies, 
such as moisteners, brushes, sealers, etc., 
are described and illustrated. 


Kimberly-Clark’s 
Story 


CALLED Industrial Genius in Action, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation has _pub- 
lished the story of its company. This 
booklet interprets what an industry such 
as Kimberly-Clark means to America. 
The growth of the company, its expan- 
sion, and research facilities are sketched, 
and a double-page spread tells of the 
development of the different products 
made by the company today and their 
uses. A two-page map shows how, all 
over the United States, people are en- 
gaged in activities set in motion by Kim- 
berly-Clark’s activities, even though the 
company may be unknown to them. On 
another page are pictured various in- 
dustries which the work of Kimberly- 
Clark helps. As a conclusion, the func- 





Don’t Stop to Figure! Just 
Tip the Card —and Copy! 


MEILICKE PAYROLL 
CALCULATORS 


show “Pay Answers” as required in the 

“Fair Labor Standards Act,” in either 

14 or 1/10 hour steps. 

(a) Earnings at regular rate of pay for the total 
time worked. 


(b) Extra earnings for overtime at one-half the 
regular rate 


(c) Total earnings for the total time worked. 


We know the Calculator will please you, so we ask 
the privilege of sending one for a 10-Day Trial. 


Simply state your rate range and your choice of 
hour divisions. 
THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES: 


Payroll Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters 


Interest Calculators 
Freight Calculators 


Yard Goods Calculators Lumber Calculators 
Coal Calculators 
Price Checkers 
Telephone Indexes 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc 


Chicago, Illinois 


Unit Basis Calculators 
Electric Bill Extenders 
Discount Calculators 








3470 N. Clark Street 
Dept. AB-1 








The Great Question Answerer 


....for Every 
Business Office 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 





Twenty years newer 

than any comparable 

dictionary; a reference book for today’s 

needs. Send for free booklet, “The New 

Merriam-Webster: What it will do for you.” 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers 
16 Federal Street, Springfield, Mass. 








INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or 
service you need will be supplied free by 
the publishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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You too ean profit by applying WHEEL 
DEX motion economy methods to increase 
your office production 


Better see Wheeldex adv. page 47 

















Factory Building—Rent Free 








City of Cheboygan, 
Michigan, Is Offering 


RENT FREE 


a factory building, floor space, 
19,800 sq. ft., to any respon- 
sible manufacturer. The City 
is served by two railroads, 
hard surfaced trunk lines and 
a deep water harbor. For 
further details write 


JOSEPH F. DOYLE, City Engr. 





CHEBOYGAN, MICHIGAN 











Photo Copying Machine 





SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


COPIES ALL RECORDS 
SPEEDILY - ACCURATELY + LEGIBLY 
Actual, Reduced or Enlarged Size 
Avoid loss of valuable documents. Hundreds of firms 
use Rectigraph to make exact (legal) copies of any- 
thing written, printed or drawn. Single copies or 
quantities at low cost speed up office efficiency. 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


Our trained experts will analyze your specific prob- 
lems... present facts. You be the judge. No obligation. 


ke” WRITE 420 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


a 


NOT GET OUR 
SAMPLES AND 

IDEAS FOR A 

FITTING ANNIVERSARY SEAL TO USE ON YOUR 
OUTGOING MAIL? ANNIVERSARIES TRENGTHEN 
GOOD-WILL. ... PUBLICIZE wry MORE. 
- THE FOXON COMPA . 
241 WEST PARK ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
EMBOSSED FOIL SEALS + TAGS + DISPLAYS 





Steel Signals 





=. THIS 
‘~~ CARD 

OF 
SAMPLES 


for classifying, indexing 

rd of actual samples (all 

styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. ae 


Ansonia, Conan. 





Paper Drills 








House Organs 





HOUSE MAGAZINES 


Build Good Will among your em- 
ployees, sales force or branch offices 
with a House Magazine all your 
own. We can help you with sugges- 
tions, attractive cover designs, etc. 
Our prices are lower because we are 
specialists. Free samplesand prices 
The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





of any needed article 
will be supplied free. Just write the “Where 
To Buy I” AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
1660 Chicago, Illinois. 


The source of supply 


Dept. 


Ravenswood Avenue, 


4 





Another LASSCO 
SENSATION! for Shops 


or Offices 
"SPINNIT” 


hand power 


PAPER DRILL 


$3450 


Drills Full Inch 





LASSCO "we." _wocnesren new vork 











Engraved Stationery 





EXECUTIVES— rom nuts | 


Reflect Stability and Prestige. Send for Sam- 

ples of Steel-Die Engraved Executive Sta- 

tionery. Please Use Your Letterhead. 
IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 

27 Warren Street New York City 








tions of its products are told, showing 
how they touch almost every life in the 
United States. 


GF Folder Shows Personal 
Business Cabinet 
\ FOUR-PAGE 


“Secretaire,” is available from the Ger 
eral Fireproofing Company. The “Secre 
taire” is a compact metal cabinet fo 
use in keeping private business matter 


folder, describing it 


on a systematic basis. It contains a con 
plete set of printed index folders, tw 
secret compartments, storage drawer, 
canceled checks, etc. On 
slide-out shelf for 
well as spac 


drawer for 
model provides a 
portable typewriter, as 


inside for its storage. 


Label Users Will Find 
This Helpful 


SHOWING sample labels for princip 
label-using lines of the Mic 
States Label Design See-Lec-Tor is a 
unusually effective visual selling tool fi: 
printers. It is put out by Mid-Stat 
Gummed Paper Company. The See-Le: 
Tor contains illustrations of six popula 
sizes of bottles and jars, with die-cu 
openings where the labels should be. B 
folding the container outline over th: 
label design samples, a definite idea as 

how a finished label looks is obtaine: 
Twelve different grades of Mid-State 
Really Flat gummed papers are show: 


business, 


Another Fluorescent 
Fixture Catalog 


HELPFUL, technical data 
esting suggestions for lighting problem 
are included in the New Guth Catalog 
which covers a most complete line ot! 
fluorescent fixtures with patented Alza 
reflectors. It will be an aid to anyon 
considering the installation of fluorescen 
lighting. Of special interest in this cat 

log of Edwin F. Guth Company are tw 
models for recessed lighting and Flu-O 
Flectors for the 5-foot, 100-watt fluore 

cent lamp. 


and inter 


Facts About Premium 
Practices and Items 
IN ANTICIPATION of the improve 


business conditions which will prevail i 
1941, The Meeker Company will issue 
February an enlarged edition of 

booklet, Tested Premiums That Sell M¢ 
chandise. In it many new creations, a 
propriate for premiums, prize awar¢ 
and good-will builders, such as sewil 
kits, auto tour kits, juvenile items, a1 
first aid ensembles will be shown. Fir 
writing on their letterheads can reser 
copies now. The first edition of this pt 
written up in 

issue of American bus 
distribution, as 
information 


lication, which was t 
August 1940 
NESS, received 
gave much 

premium practices in modern mercha 


wide 
valuable 


dising 


AMERICAN BUSINES 
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fone 
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THE 
BUSINESS 


MARKET PLACE 





Harry K. Goopai., Classified 


t will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN 


nnouncements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
resent the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something 
» advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small, 
ATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


\dvertising Manager 


BUSINESS to read these boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec- 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished Ist of month of issue, 





Financial 


Executives Wanted 


‘ 


Business Services 





ING-TERM LOANS and advances negoti- 
ed on commission basis for matters of merit. 
)X 5411, Philadelphia. 

QUIRIES SOLICITED from Capital Seek- 
; who have worthy projects, by house with 
cellent facilities. Moderate charges, con- 
ential BROWN HARTWELL COMPANY, 
) E. 42nd St., New York. 








Incorporating Services 


ELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
5. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
iC., Wilmington, Delaware. 








ILAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
presented ; request free forms. COLONIAL 
[ARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Printing of All Kinds 


USE THE MAILS FOR MORE SALES! 

th Laurel’s Improved Photo-Offset to Re- 

oduee your Direct Mail and Advertising 

ces. 500 (8% x 11 inches) copies $2.63; 

ditional hundreds 22c. All Sizes. Request 
Complete Price Schedules; Free Descriptive 
Manual. 

LAUREL PROCESS, 480 Canal St., N. Y. C. 











100 PRINTED LETTERHEADS, Envelopes, 
Statements $1.50. 5,000 — $6.50. Samples 
e. BOB’S PRINT, Janesville, Wisconsin. 





' LETTERHEADS. Envelopes, statements, 
billheads $1.00. STANDARD PRESS, 2719 
Third Ave., New York City. 





Typewriters 





NEW TYPEWRITERS. 25% off listed price. 
Free Bulletin. RICHMOND SERVICE, 504-43 
Broadway, Sterling, Ill. 





Used Business Equipment 





ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dictaphone. Send for FREE bargain 

cular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
sidg., Chicago. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
11 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Accountants 


\CCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
rofit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 








Mailing Lists 


M! LIONS OF NAMES—VARIOUS KINDS 

ST\TE YOUR NEEDS. Q SERVICE, 330 S. 

Wills, Chicago. 

C\N YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 

Ov. Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
but will be glad to send you substantial 
‘s — through us — for addressing their 
ty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists 
hey are responsive). YOU can PROFIT! 

“snd us full details on YOUR lists TODAY! 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


“3 Congress St. Dept. AB-1 








Boston, Mass. 


Ji nwary 1941 


SALARIED. POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 31 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
cated above, through a procedure _indi- 
vidualized to cach client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 


R. W. BIXBY, Inc. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considering one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tion. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 


Dept. B — & Center Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Ta ‘ 
BUSINESS RESEARCH 
A group of successful executives, who have 
seen action on many fronts, will carefully 
consider and thoroughly analyze your busi- 
ness problem. Whether it be sales, financial, 
new products, advertising, or vocational, we 
believe that we can help. Your problem will 
be privately and confidentially discussed. A 
solution, together with sound suggestions 
and ideas, will be submitted for your ap- 
proval. The experience, ability and vision 
of this organization may be the turning 
point of your career. State your problem 
clearly in your first letter to avoid unneces- 
sary correspondence. Enclose one dollar, 
which is the only charge and which will be 
refunded should our services be unsatisfac- 
tory. Personal, confidential attention. 
EXECUTIVE RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
30 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS ENGINEER 
Specializes in budgets, investigations, installing 
records, efficiency methods, audits, sales letters; 
reasonable fees. N. H. LENERT, CPA, 261 
5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


COMPREHENSIVE ASSISTANCE! Research! 
Letters! Mailing Lists! DONNER, 741 Gott, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





Advertising Agencies 





Executive Available 








Trade Association Sec’y Desires Change 
Advertising, Executive, Legal and Public 
Relations Experience. A powerful writer, 
who has had sensational success in organiz- 
ing and publicity work will take complete 
charge of managing chamber of commerce 
or trade association. Salary $5,500. 

Address Box 101 care AMERICAN BUSINESS 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 





Advertising Specialties 


STAMP-SIZE PHOTOPRINTS, gummed, per- 
forated. Reproduced from any photograph. 
Exceptional advertising for real estate, prod- 
ucts, services. Economical. Samples. WARD- 
WOODE, BA-2, Wallingford, Connecticut. 








Business Opportunities 








YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 

NEWSPAPER, Magazine, Mailing-list Rate- 
book, Free. CHICAGO ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 20-A West Jackson, Chicago. 





Letter Specialists 
EXPERT SALE$SMARKS$MANSHIP! Register 


$3.03. Collect bankdrafts! Any letter problem: 
“Switche’r to WHITCHER!” Winter Hill, 
Boston. 








Mail Order Ideas 


ROBERT COLLIER’S Mail Order Business 
Course Shows You How to Make Money. 
“ACE” teaches Professional Technique. Write 
for Free Folder. SUCCESSFUL INCOME 
BUILDERS, Hollywood, California. 








START OWN BUSINESS—home-office, book 
containing 127 successful business plans. Send 
for free descriptive booklet. ELITE CO., 
214-D Grand St., New York. 


HOW AND WHERE to obtain capital. Par- 
ticulars free. STAR SERVICE, Wapakoneta, O. 


MONEY-MAKING  Formulas—Thousands_ of 
new “‘make-it-yourself” trade secrets and com- 
pounds. Illustrated circulars free. N. WAR- 
REN, 15 Park Row, New York. 

ENTER NEW BUSINESS. Free Details. ECO, 
39 W. Adams, Chicago. 


MORE MONEY for Ambitious People. Cata- 
log. Cost $365, Originally. Master Money 
Maler. Postage Appreciated. ASHLEY’S MAR- 
KET, 2019 East Central, Wichita, Kansas. 


Letter Gadgets 


4 GOOD LETTER GADGET 
will keep your letters on top of the desk 
with some chance of doing business for you. 
Write for circulars illustrating 115 different 
gadgets. A. MITCHELL, R. 275, 326 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








Mail Sales Promotion 





COMPLETE PERSONAL LETTER of advice 
on your mail selling plans or problems, $1.00. 
Backed by 30 years’ experience. Write fully as 
you desire. B. SCOTT, 3331 Eads, St. Louis, Mo. 








Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
er sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


ov 





For Sales Managers 





SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 
4 pages—$6.00. Also expense account forms, 
reference forms, auto expense account forms, 
te. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 1801 Leland 
Avenue, Chicago 
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Your Own Scale 


Wild Vrave the Strength 


Templar’ DUROLoad 


Pencils 


Make This CONVINCING Test 
IN YOUR OWN OFFICE! 


Sharpen a Templar DUROLead Pencil and write 
with it (to dull the needle-like point). Then, hold 
at natural writing angle and press on a spring seale 

. . it will withstand a pressure of more than 250 
times its own weight! (Average laboratory test 
showed 9 Ib. breakage-point.) Make this test with 
similar Se pencils—we invite comparison ! 


Remember 
THIS CAN'T HAPPEN— 


When You Write 


with 


Pax XY 
Templar OURO Load 3 Vy 
An almost UNBREAKABLE Pencil! 
Ask Your Stationery Dealer for 


FREE TEST SAMPLES 


or Write to Dept. A4l 


RELIANCE PENCIL CORP. 


Manufacturers — Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


P Ss They’re excellent for multiple 


carbon-copy work. 


Program” 
requires 


“Defense 
otfice 


Your 
mounting 


own against 
costs ever in- 


ereasing efficiency. 


Better see Wheeldex adv. page 47 


NEW BOOKS /. 2. 
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METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION 
By Kenneth S. Howard. If you asked five 
hundred sales managers to define sales 
promotion you would probably get five 
hundred different definitions, depending 
largely on each individual’s line of busi- 
ness and his idea of the functions of 
this rapidly developing arm of distribu- 
tion. “Buck” Weaver, General Motors 
customer research director, once defined 
sales promotion as anything that has to 
do with the promotion of sales. He in- 
cluded such functions as product design, 
sales research, advertising, sales training, 
administration, customer relations, etc. 
His was a very broad definition. Kenneth 
S. Howard defines sales promotion as 
all sales activities that do not come into 
the categories of direct selling, of adver- 
tising, or of publicity. That, too, covers 
too much ground. A better definition, it 
seems to your editors, is: Modern sales 
promotion is that function of distribu- 
tion, which begins where consumer adver- 
tising leaves off, and ends where personal 
salesmanship begins. We underscore con- 
sumer advertising, because obviously 
much trade advertising is done to further 
a sales promotional objective. There are 
numerous sales activities such as market 
analysis, product development, and cer- 
tain phases of sales training, that do not 
properly fall within the commonly ac- 
cepted province of “sales promotion.” 
The danger in functional definitions of 
this kind is that they are likely to be 
so broad or so restricted in their area, 
that they do more to confuse than to 
clarify our thinking. Mr. Howard’s book 
is not a brilliant one, nor does it show 
any evidence of detailed study of spe- 
cific examples of exceptionally good sales 
promotion departments. True, he lists the 
conventional activities in sales 
tion work and devotes a chapter to each 
one, such as consumer and sales contests. 
house organs, sales manuals, salesmen’s 
clubs and activities. One weakness of the 
book is the failure to “name names” or 


promo- 


to give any hint or idea of the cost « 
the various types of sales promotion 
activities which he describes. McGra\ 
Hill Book Company, Inc. $2.25. 


WRITE EFFECTI\ 
BUSINESS LETTERS. By Edwa 
Jones Kilduff. There has long been 
demand for an inexpensive book whi 
could be distributed to all executives a: 
correspondents who dictate letters. Tl 
book by the assistant dean of the Sch 
of Commerce, New York University, fi 
just such a need. It is paper bound, k 
terhead size, and sells for $1.00 a coy 
There are, of course, more _ elabor: 
books on the subject, but this one cove 
the field well, contains many illustrat 
letters, and is brief enough to guarant ¢ 
reading and constant use. Harper a 
Brothers. $1.00. 


HOW TO 


SALESMANSHIP PRACTICES AN 
PROBLEMS. By Bertrand R. Canfie 
A scholarly and exhaustive treatise 
salesmanship which is, as the author sa 
“neither inspirational, anecdotal, psycl 
logical, nor economic.” Mr. Canfield g 
at his job with a thoroughness which m 
at times seem, to some readers at leas! 
boresome. To do what he has set out 
do, he must, of necessity cover some w 
worked ground and repeat much of w! 
has already been hundreds 
other books on salesmanship. But wl 
he finishes he can honestly claim that f 
other writers have covered the subj 
with such thoroughness. Logically, « 
step at a time the books cover all phase 
of salesmanship from retail store selli 
to wholesale selling, specialty selling, sell- 
ing for manufacturers, and selling ser 
ice. It covers subjects such as present 
the company, presenting the prod 
quoting prices, securing sales intervie 
adjusting claims, graphic sales presen 
tions, answering objections, cultivat 
customers. McGraw-Hill Book Comp: 
Inc. $3.50. 


said in 
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